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PINCH HITTERS 


The dope on more than one World Series has 
been upset by the long, clean drive of a pinch 
hitter. 


Just as effective in its place is the work of 
the life insurance salesman who is prepared to 
deliver the goods every time he faces a prospect. 


Careful selection of agents and thorough 
training of those placed under contract is the 
plan followed by The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company. 


The effectiveness of Lincoln National Life co= 
operation has convinced its agents that it pays to 
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The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indscates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $435,000,000 in Force 




















The Cream Is in the “Strippings” 





If you ever lived in the country, you probably have had the 
experience of nestling your head against the warm side of a 
red cow, the while balancing yourself on a one-legged stool 
as you directed two alternate streams against the bottom of a 
tin pail gripped tightly between your knees. And you re- 
member the admonition to make a thorough job of it—“for 
the most cream is in the strippings.” 


In the life insurance business we face a like necessity. There 
is a certain volume of business that comes to an agent without 
much exertion, and is apt to be worth little more than the 
activity required to produce it. After the easy business is 
exhausted, then continued persistent effort brings the business 
that makes an agent successful and prosperous—for the cream 
of the territory is in the “‘strippings.” 


The Peoria Life is known for the help and encouragement 
extended to its agents to get the “‘strippings”’ of their territories. 
Policies are issued at all ages, to women as well as men, on 
participating and non-participating plans, for both standard 
and impaired risks. Thorough service to policyholders sup- 
plements cooperation with agents. Stimulating campaigns at 
frequent intervals inspire Peoria agents to realize their full 
possibilities—to get their share of the “‘hard-to-get” business 
which is the basis of big success. 


Peoria Life Insurance Co. Peoria, Illinois 
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NOWHERE fast_ 


OUR earning ability may be 100 horse power, yet, you 
may be developing only 20. It may be caused by terri- 
torial restriction. A general agent may be taking a large por- 
tion of your earnings. It may rest with the service you provide. 











Perfect Protection is the service designed for the successful 
underwriter. It goes where he goes and commands enthusi- 
astic approval everywhere, for it appeals to the prospect 
who could not be interested in life insurance alone. It is an 
adequate service which does not limit either selling ability 
or earning power—for, beside Perfect Protection, the Reliance 
Agency Contract gives the right of unencumbered commis- 
sions and the freedom of Reliance territory. 


Need one question the Perfect Protection Man’s enthusiasm 
In 1925 and prosperity ? ; 


One Perfect Protection Man ‘+? for — — é 

enagoematl gp ting ‘270  Fatigced ey neces Perfect Protection Men are not geared to ‘‘snail pace’’ pro- 
oro d . . ss . “ a 3 

ee ae ot our aie gress. Neither is this institution content that its underwriters 


in the entire organization of over 650 under- 


ee a ees eee ee Ne ee be other than successful in their profession, representative of 
Reliance Life and responsive to the opportunities it affords. 























If you are further interested in the Perfect Protestion Man’s prosperity, write for our booklet, “Perfect Protection—How and Why.” 


RELIANCE LIFE 
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RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. wil PITTSBURGH - FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA 
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ADVOCATES LIBERALITY 
TO AVIATORS 


Frederick L. Hoffman Says Flying 
Will Soon Be Common 


EXPERIENCE LIKELY TO IMPROVE 


Noted Statistician and Writer Has Been 
Conducting Investigation—Mexican 
Trip Brings Results 
Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., consulting 
statistician of The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, has been conducting an in- 
vestigation of aviation progress for a number 
of life insurance companies as a result of 
which he has formed some definite conclu- 
sions. His statement, as given below, will be 
of much interest to life insurance companies 
as well as to accident and health companies. 
Dr. Hoffman’s statement was made exclusively 

to THE SpecTATOR. He says: 


The general attitude of life and accident 
insurance companies towards aviation is one of 
extreme conservatism. Unquestionably the com- 
panies have much justification for an attitude 
of caution, justified by the disastrous experiences 
during the pioneer stages of the industry, but 
in its last analysis insurance is the assumption 
of a risk on a forecasting basis. It is not so 
much concerned as to what the experience has 
been as to what the experience is likely to be. 
The past experience in aviation has been sug- 
gestive of a high degree of hazard inherent 
in all new ventures of this kind. During the 
early years of railway operations, most rail- 
way employees were not considered acceptable. 
The same is even more true of the early opera- 
tions of trolley cars and particularly of auto- 
mobiles. The early experience of any hazardous 
occupation in the pioneer stages represents a 
small basis of risk which cannot be considered 
conclusive or suggestive of what the experience 
is likely to be when the area of operations is 
enlarged. Very few companies today discrimi- 
nate against chauffeurs of motor cars, since the 
_ of using automobiles has become univer- 
sal. 


Aviation is on the eve of enormous develop- 
ments. Within ten years air flights for com- 
mercial and other purposes will be a common- 
place. The actual risk is gradually diminish- 
ing with the increasing understanding of the 
factors making for hazards and accidents in 
air operations. The facts are today better un- 
derstood than they were in steam car opera- 
tions fifty years ago. Aeroplanes are being 
perfected and their stability is constantly in- 
creasing. Pilots are becoming more familiar 
with the laws that make for safetv in onera- 
tion and now that there is an act of Congress 
providing virtually for federal control of com- 
mercial aviation, the outlook for the future has 
been decidedly improved. Approximately a 
million miles are now being flown to a fatality. 
In the Air Mail Service during the present 
year, the record, we believe, has even been 
better. It would, therefore. seem to us that 
the insurance companies might well adopt a 
more liberal attitude. In this respect, the prece- 


(Concluded on page 7) 








E. A. ST. JOHN ELECTED 


Becomes President of International 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters 


CHARLES H. BURRAS HEADS AGENTS 


Meetings at White Sulphur Springs Draw 
Big Crowd—Business and Pleasure in 
Proper Proportion 
By W. Eucene Roescu 
Wuite SutpHur Sprines, W. Va., October 
7.—Well, they had a good time; they transacted 
their business for the welfare of insurance; 
and they went on their way, we hope rejoicing. 
They? Why the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents whose annual joint and separate meet- 
ings are to their branches of insurance what a 
Poiret showing is to Longchamps. All ses- 
sions of the two organizations, at least all pub- 
lic sessions, were held at the Greenbrier hotel 
here and the curtain fell this morning on the 
three-day convention drama. As a stage pt1o- 
duction it would be hard to classify. There 
were moments of light comedy, there were pe- 
riods of melodrama, there was some prompt- 
ing from behind the scenes, a musical revue 
element crept in at the banquet Wednesday 
night, and it even loked like a rodeo when the 
acquisition cost mule started “sunfishing.” If 
you want all the information on the proceed- 
ings that you can reasonably he expected to 
assimilate, simply turn to other pages of this 
issue of THE SPECTATOR where it is spread ior 
the world to see. Of ccurse, as you know, 
the most amusing stories cf insurance conven- 
tions are those which do not appear in any 
papers, but you know most of them anyway 
and, to quote a song hit from one of George 
M. Cohan’s shows: “What you don’t see you 
never can tell, and what ycu don’t hear sounds 

awfully well.” 

Officers elected by the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
were as follows: E. A, St. John, president of 
the National Surety, president; Milford FE. 
Jewett, president of the Royal Indemnity, vice- 
president, and F. Robertson Jones, secretary 
and treasurer. Elective members of the execu- 
tive committee were chosen as follows: E. C. 
Stone, chairman, and T. J. Falvey, Clifford B. 
Morcom, F. Highlands Burns and Richard 
Deming. Mr. Deming goes to the executive 
committee after an absence of many years, he 
having served on it in 1913, being chosen at the 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, in that 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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CAMPAIGN PRAISED 


John J. Dorman and James A. Beha 
Encourage Effort 


LANDOWNER SHOULD CLEAN FLUES 


Danger of Heavy Losses from Clogged 
Chimneys Pointed Out by The Spectator 
In conjunction with Fire Prevention Week, 

THE SPECTATOR instigated a campaign against 

defective flues and chimneys. In a recent issue 

of THe Spectator, Fire Insurance Monthly 

Bulletin section, we presented statistics tend- 

ing to show that unless the people of New 

York City co-operated in cleaning flues and 

chimneys, we can expect a great loss this win- 

ter due to defective flue, chimney and heating 
apparatus. 

Last winter’s stupendous increase, due to 
the above-mentioned causes, presents a situa- 
tion of which the people of New York must 
take cognizance. The success of Fire Preven- 
tion Week depends upon local co-operation and 
Tue SpEcTATOR urges landowners to apply this 
co-operation toward a thorough cleaning of 
flues and chimneys. 

In a letter to THE Spectator on September 
30, Hon. John J. Dorman, Fire Commissioner 
of New York City, said: “I thoroughly en- 
dorse your campaign to tell the people of New 
York how necessary it is to clean their flues 
and chimneys. I believe that you are doing a 
good work and heartily approve it.” 

When Hon. James A. Beha, Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York, saw the article 
published recently in THe Spectator, he said: 
“T heartily endorse THE SpECTATOR’s campaign 
against defective flues and chimneys, insti- 
gated in conjunction with Fire Prevention 
Week. According to the statistics presented 
by Tue SPeEcTATOoR in its issue of September 
30, New York City fires caused by defective 
flues, chimneys and heating apparatus, exclud- 
ing oil stoves and heaters, increased approxi- 
mately 25 per cent for the last three months 
of 1925 over the corresponding period of 1924, 
and the first quarter of 1926 saw an increase 
of about 150 per cent over the first three months 
of 1925. If this be so, it would seem that a 
campaign, directed against a reduction of fires 
due to these causes, is imperative, and I urge 
all fire insurance companies, interested in the 
Metropolitan area, and in other districts simi- 
larly affected, to actively join in this cam- 
paign. It is also to the interest of the insur- 
ing public to join this movement because it is 
only by a reduction of fires that they can ex- 
pect a decrease in insurance cost.” 

Thomas P. Brophy, Chief Fire Marshal of 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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HAVE been handed a most interesting book 
from the pen of Sara Graham-Mul- 
hall, formerly first deputy Commissioner of 
the department of narcotic drug control of New 
York State. Its title is “Opium the Demon 
Flower.” It is as terrible as it is interesting 
since it sheds a lot of light upon a subject too 
little understood and too often neglected be- 
cause it is so terrible. 
* kK 
HE facts and figures presented are most 
important to life insurance people. She 
points out the utter impossibility of curing the 
drug addict. She tells of whole towns given 
over to addiction. Without hesitation she lays 
the blame on the shoulders which should carry 
it. A reading of it will undoubtedly convince 
any life insurance official that the members of 
his underwriting department should also read 
it. It should also convince him that all the 
political influence he can muster should be 
aligned against trade in habit-forming drugs. 
Furthermore, if he is stisceptible to them, it 
will give him a good healthy nightmare. 
x ok x 
KNOW of no more interesting personality 
to talk to in the entire insurance field than 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting  statis- 
tician of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. He talks with extreme rapidity so 
that one must pay strict attention to him in 
order to follow his conversation. At his 
tongue’s end he has a perfect barrage of facts 
upon an amazing variety cf subjects. 
kk x 


HE learned doctor is a small man who 

looks as though the first good wind would 
blow him away. Yet he stands the most ex- 
hausting kind of life without apparent ill effect. 
He is an experienced and enthusiastic aviator. 
He crossed equatorial South America prac- 
tically alone two or three years ago, a feat 
which would give the strongest and bravest 
of men something to think about. He travels 
constantly about the country delivering lec- 
tures, the while continuing an imposing array 
of investigations and comes back as fresh as 
ever. 

ee oe 

R. HOFFMAN is not with 

theories but with facts. He presents them 
boldly as he finds them and never hesitates to 
say what he thinks. As witness the frequent 
abuse which he, and THe Spectator, have 
had from various officials of the city of Mem- 
phis over the annual publication of his article 
on homicides in American cities. 

x * 

HILE on the subject I might mention 

that the current issue of the Cosmopoli- 
tan contains an article by Norman Klein on 
“Why People Commit Suicide.” It is based 
entirely upon an interview with Dr. Hoffman 
and is illustrated with an excellent photo of 
him at his desk. 


concerned 


S an instance of real salesmanship I nomi- 
nate this for the Hall of Fame. On my 
way down to White Sulphur Springs to attend 
the casualty and surety convention, it happened 
that I wandered into that great university of 
learning, the Pullman smoking car. It was 
quite late in the evening, but, including myself, 
there were five of us there. A more hetero- 
generous collection of individuals it would be 
hard to assemble. One was a “drummer” from 
a small town; another was a young man, evi- 
dently well educated and of some breeding, on 
his way to Alabama; a third was Caroll Tub- 
man, of the Maryland Casualty; the fourth 
was a Hindu priest. and the fifth was yours 
truly. The drummer, loud of voice and manner, 
began a monologue on the relations between 
this country and Canada, saying that the 
Canadians were not so fond of us since “we 
won the war.” He was that type of man. 
Gradually the talk drifted to “the late un- 
pleasantness in Europe” and since talk of war 
always sets men to speaking of battles and 
fighting, everyone was soon at the conversation 
from that angle. Everyone, that is, except the 
Hindu priest who sat reading what was appar- 
ently a law journal. After the tale of war 
had been under way for some time, he put 
down his law journal and, with the language 
of a highly-educated mind, began to talk. He 
didn’t “cut in,” as the saying is, but his in- 
fluence began to be felt. Quietly, without over- 
emphasis, he told a few amusing stories 
having a war background, but a foreground of 
mirth and soon his hearers were laughing with 
him. Rather suddenly, I realized after a few 
moments that he had turned the conversation 
from fighting to a discussion of the probability 
of peace between nations and the ultimate elimi- 
nation of the appeal to arms. It was a perfect 
example of the “sale by suggestion” for he 
gave those men a different, better idea from 
the one they had when he began and he did 
it in such a way that there was no flaw in the 
“approach.” 
* * * 

N the lobby of the Greenbrier hotel at White 

Sulphur Springs, seated not on chairs but 
on footstools, I saw Jesse S. Phillips, president 
of the Great American Indemnity Company; 
William Brosmith, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Travelers; and Clarence Hobbs, 
representative of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners to the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. Literally, they 
were getting down to business. Now, it may 
have been the fate of insurance that they 
were discussing and it may have been golf 
scores, but it gave some people to think, as our 
French cousins say. 

x ok * 

HAT boy Phil Braniff, of Oklahoma City, 

has one of the most engaging personalities 
I’ve ever met. His luck as a golfer does not 
match it, though. Water wings might help, 
Phil! 


HE are a couple of hot thoughts for 3 

chilly, autumn day: Fire—that ole man 
from You-Know (lest some dainty thing shoul 
chance her glowing eyes upon this column!) 
—steals $1104 worth of property every minyt 
of the twenty-four hours and has enough time 
left on his hands to kill one of us every twenty. 
five minutes. Our only consolation is that of 
man Fire must have to work like You-Know! 

k ok x 


‘ie you show a ripped mattress, rugs jg 

various chewed up conditions, scratched 
chairs and pillows saved just in time from , 
final destiny with the rag man? If you cap 
then I know you have an adolescent police dog 
Either you or your wife have probably jug 
about decided that the beloved vandal must go, 
However, give him a couple of more months 
and a couple of more spanks and in the meap. 
while start training him to be a fire hazarj 
fighter! Cigarettes and—(I said last July that 
matches would never be mentioned again in this 
column) are the worst fire hazards. Most of 
us smoke and most of us are careless smokers 
—especially we of the suburbs with our broad 
verandahs. (It’s tough somehow to get out of 
a hammock and go after an ash-tray.) A po 
lice dog can be very easily trained to put out 
any smoldering cigarette or match—and he can 
do it with a dab of a paw and a few snaps of 
his sharp white teeth. It won’t burn him. My 
dog is such an enthusiastic fire fighter and 
anti-cigarette hound that sometimes his enthu- 
siasm leads him to help himself before we are 
finished smoking. He can’t bear the sight of 
a lady smoking. Even though he was born of 
a prize-winning papa and mama in Gay Paree 
and should now hold a Parisian attitude, sev- 
eral of our fair friends have had the thrill of 
thinking they were being attacked—by the dog. 
With him in the room, vou can smoke in bed 
in perfect safety! (I sell police pups.) 

* *« * 

N injustice to the Insurance Department of 

the United States Chamber of Commert 
was done in this department last week. I sail 
that it would probably take a year for the Cham- 
ber to get out a book “explaining all the i- 
volved and mystifying clauses in fire insurance 
policies.” Manager James L. Madden inter- 
preted this as meaning that I thought his De 
partment dilatory and further points out that 
the Department devoted an entire issue of it 
Bulletin to the subject last spring so that the 
work is already done. I only meant, Mr. 
Madden, that it seemed much too large a 
order to be filled at a moment’s notice. It i 
much to your credit that I was mistaken. 

x oe * 

UE to woodpeckers hitting the bright 

lights in Florida, a storekeeper had ‘0 
take out an electrical machinery breakage po 
icy to protect the bulbs in his sign over the 
door. 
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THE MENACE OF BUREAUCRACY 
HE government of this country was 
builded “of the people, by the 

people and for the people.” A democ- 
racy of the highest type was the intent 
of the fathers of our Constitution. Now 
it is obvious that a democracy can only 
maintain its balance on the pinnacle of 
achievement so long as the majority of 
the citizens think seriously and accu- 
rately, or so long as a great, polyglot ma- 
jority follows the lead and heeds the 
counsel of an intelligent, farsighted mi- 
nority. When “spellbinders,” office-seek- 
ing radicals and selfish candidates sway 
the people, the basic idea of our govern- 
ment vanishes and government by bureau- 
tracy is very apt to be substituted for gov- 
emment by democracy. Furthermore, in 
such case, rule by commission, by arbi- 
trary dictum and by egocentric conniving 
usurps government ‘‘for the people.” Ap- 
pointed officers are summarily given great 
powers which they can exercise at will 
without being at the command of the peo- 
ple and the servant becomes the served. 
Under such a regime, officials are mantled 
whom, as Senator William E. Borah has 
said, “the people can neither select, elect, 
reall nor prevent from being ap- 
pointed.” 

While insurance supervision as a whole 
is in good credit, there have been many 
instances where bureaucratic powers 
have been exercised by insurance depart- 





ments, thus indicating a tendency toward 
government by man rather than gov- 
emment by law. The late Mayor Gay- 


nor, of New York, observed this tendency 


toward government by bureaucracy, and 
was emphatic in his utterances to the ef- 
fect that the fabric of government in the 
United States imposes government by 
law rather than by man; but that, never- 
theless, the tendency of the times, which 
he vigorously opposed, but which shows 
evidence of continued growth, is the fos- 
tering of an increasing degree of bureau- 
cratic government in the various depart- 
ments of the Federal and state govern- 
ments. 

THE SPEcTATOR has for years observed 
and commented upon the growing ag- 
gressiveness of commissions and bureaus 
appointed io supervise various branches 
of business, and the increasing discretion- 
ary powers granted to or assumed by 
them, whereby their will in passing upon 
particular questions supersedes or goes 
beyond the law. In this connection, note 
the following from THe Spectator of 
October 22, 1914: 

No careful student of our political and eco- 
nomic institutions can fail to be impressed 
with the importance of this gradual upbuilding 
of a bureaucratic system within the limits of 
a purely democratic form of government. 
Opinion is much divided as to just what will 
be the ultimate effect, but that it is to be far- 
reaching cannot be doubted, for it is only too 
plain that it tends in a direction quite opposite 
to that of all the other popular movements of 
recent years, such as direct primaries and the 
referendum and recall, whose object is, of 
course, to bring each elective officer more and 
more into responsible relationship with his con- 
stituency. 

In New York the commission system appears 
in an advanced form in the two Public Service 
Commissions created under the leadership of 
Governor Hughes, and which exercise control 
such as no Legislature ever dared hitherto to 
exercise over all the public utilities of the State 
of New York. Once these commissions are ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate, they pass out of the control of elective 
officers entirely, and become for five years, 
their term of office, an independent system of 
government quite out of reach of the electorate. 
The danger here is not difficult to discern, for 
while there need be no necessity for uneasi- 
ness during the incumbency of commissioners 
whose qualifications are above reproach, there 
might be great cause for alarm if these com- 
missioners should become the mere 
creatures of political leaders. Then the whole 
apparatus of supervision would be subverted 
and diverted to purposes quite opposite to those 
originally outlined, and there would be no 
prompt method of reform. 


ever 


It is scarcely necessary to point out the ap- 
plication of these remarks to the insurance 
world. First of all the large business inter- 
ests to be placed under commission supervision 
was insurance, and it is fair to say the results 


5 


might have been much worse. Nevertheless, 
the system is not free from faults, although the 
dangers are not of such a striking character 
perhaps as in certain other fields. 


The evils of bureaucracy are manifest 
in all lines of business and industry. 
Mandates are laid down by commissions 
or individuals having almost regal power 
and operating through mental channels 
that are choked and obstructed by 
thoughts possessing insufficient clarity 
and vision or ideas pigmented with preju- 
dice. The lengths to which the machina- 
tions of bureaucracy have gone can be 
appreciated from the words of F. High- 
lands Burns, president of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, Baltimore, who ad- 
dressed the joint convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, and said: 

This Government was founded upon the 
basic principle of preserving to the individual 
the greatest possible amount of liberty and 
freedom of action consistent with the proper 
enjoyment of the same heritage by all other 
individuals. In other words, the right to carve 
out his own career free from unwarranted or 
unnecessary interference by state or Federal 
laws or bureaucracies. So greatly has that 
principle been ignored or overridden that, in my 
opinion, there is very grave danger that it may 
be affected vitally or destroyed entirely. This 
tendency and this fact are clearly obvious in 
many directions. Paternalism seems to be rap- 
idly occupying the status in our lives that our 
forefathers designed to be held largely by in- 
dividualism. 

The business of insurance is particu- 
larly and peculiarly involved in the devel- 
opment of government by bureaucracy or 
commission. The whole theory of de- 
mocracy, of freedom for individual initi- 
ative and of unhampered private enter- 
prise is supported, fostered and largely 
financed by insurance. Insurance has 
long felt the lash of bureaucratic inter- 
ference on its back and has often known 
the sting of inimical legislation or ill-con- 
sidered mandate. Is insurance to lie 
supine until its enemies “shall have bound 
it hand and foot’? The time for spora- 
dic resentment against bureaucracy and 
greedy legislation is long since over. Co- 
operation is the keynote of the day. Let 
all insurance interests co-operate with 
other industries and with each other so 
that the light of unhampered business 
initiative and enterprise may not be 
dimmed. 
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Missouri State 
Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, Saint Louis 





It’s The Men 
In An Institution 
That Make It 


NE MAN may visualize but men must vitalize. Seldom is an 
institution the result of one man’s effort—it takes a great leader 
with an organization of real men to build up a great business. 


The Missouri State Life Insurance Company is just such an institution. 
Its marvelous success is the result of vision on the part of its management 
plus the vitalizing cooperation of a loyal, hard-hitting field force. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its men. Careful in its selection, 
its roster is made up of the best in the business. Availing themselves of 
the help extended and the training given through the Company’s Edu- 
cational Courses, they are successful producers of volume business. 


That’s why the Missouri State Life is today the largest insurance 
company in the Southwest, second largest in the West and nineteenth in 
the Nation. That’s why its volume of insurance in force has grown 
from a little over one hundred million dollars ten years ago to over six 
hundred and twenty-four millions today! It’s the men in the institution 
that are making it grow—and making it a good Company to grow with. 


Always room for more good men. 


A great Company daily growing greater! 
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LIFE GROUP PROGRAM 
Speakers at Session of Advertising 
Conference 
At the Insurance Advertising Conference to 
be held in Detroit on October 18 and _ 10, 
speeches will be made during the Life Group 
sessions on the following subjects: Monday 
afternoon, “Agents’ Attitude Toward Adver- 
tising,” by Alvin T. Haley, sales promotion 
manager of the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Greensboro, N. C.; “Arousing 
and Holding Agents’ Interest in Advertising,” 
by John Hall Woods, advertising manager of 
the Great Northern Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill, and “Advertising Costs and 
Elimination of Waste,” by G. G. Terriberry, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, Conn. On Tuesday morning, E. Chester 
Sparver, of the Connecticut Mutual Life ¥n- 
surance Company of Hartford will speak on 
“Conservation Through Advertising”; “Field 
Education Through Advertising,” by J. H. 
Castle Graham, London Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and a speech on “Health and Accident 
Advertising,” by Ray L. Hills, Great Ameri- 

can Indemnity Company of New York. 


Union National Is Progressing 


The Union National Insurance Company, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has just elected its actuary, 
E. F. H. Roberts, to the secretaryship; he is 
admirably equipped for these two positions, and 
we congratulate the company on its wise choice. 
This little company is making great progress. 
Its first policy was written late in July, this 
year, and it already has on its books over 
$800,c00 of business. It has very satisfactory 
reinsurance connections which enable the com- 
pany to handle promptly large lines of busi- 
ness. We commend the company for the safe 
and sane lines of its development. Its official 
personnel embraces several old insurance men 
of recognized ability. Its finances are in the 
hands of some of the leading business men of 
the great State of Florida. We predict a great 
future for this young company. 


Equitable of Iowa’s New Term Policy 
Des Mornes, Iowa, October 11.—The Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of Iowa has in- 
augurated a new ten-year term policy with full 
disability coverage and conversion privileges 
and will also issue life income policies on 
children between 10 and 14 years old. 

Relative to the new ten-year term policy, 
the company’s officials state that within the 
ight-year conversion period and before the 











Policy anniversary period nearest the insured’s 
sixtieth birthday the contract may be exchanged 
without medical re-examination for a partici- 
Pating life or endowment policy, providing the 
premium paying period of the converted policy 
IS twenty years or more. 


INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 





Publication for 1926 Contains Much Val- 
uable Information of Casualty, Surety, 
Life, Fire and Marine Companies 


_ The Spectator Company, New York, has 
just issued The Insurance Year Book, for 1926, 
in three volumes, one devoted to casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous insurance, another of 
life insurance and the third to fire and marine 
insurance. 

The casualty, surety and miscellaneous in- 
surance volume contains reports upon com- 
panies of various classes, whose assets now ex- 
ceed $2,000,000,000 and whose income last year 
was well over $900,000,000. 

One section embraces reports upon the various 
companies, giving a brief historical sketch of 
each, with comments upon its administration 
and reputation, statistics for five years and spe- 
cial tables showing premiums, losses, commis- 
sions and underwriting expenses, with ratios, 
for each class of business, and with underwrit- 
ing and investment profits and losses for 1925 
and for the past ten years. 

Other information in this valuable reference 
work includes tabulations showing the business 
and standing for five years of stock and mutual 
companies and reciprocals, list of underwriters’ 
organizations, retired. companies, stocks and 
dividends, history and legislation on casualty 
insurance, statistics of Canadian organizations, 
etc. A monthly bulletin keeps this volume up 
to date. 

A serviceable section is that showing the 
premiums received, losses paid and loss ratios 
of each company for each class of business 
in each State. The book also contains a direc- 
tory of insurance agents, attorneys and medical 
examiners. The price of either volume of the 
Insurance Year Booki is $20; either two vol- 
umes, $35. the three volumes, $50.—The East- 
ern Underwriter. 


The Monarch Life Insurance Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., organized last year, has been 
licensed to do business in Connecticut. The 
Monarch Life confines its writings to members 
of the Masonic fraternity. 


Advocates Liberality to Aviators 
(Concluded from page —) 

dent of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, recently announced, that it is willing 
to accept aviators in the Army and Navy and 
Air Mail Service for an extra premium charge 
of only $10 per $1000 is important. It goes 
without saying that the rate is not sufficient 
to cover the risk, but is a concession towards 
one of the most valuable aids to the Govern- 
ment in both peace and war. 

For passenger accident insurance, we believe 
that a low rate of premium would be fully suffi- 
cient to cover the risk. The company which 
shows the greatest measure of liberality in this 
question will lose money for some time, but it 
will establish itself in a field in which insurance 
will always have one of its greatest attractions 
in the future. 

As was announced in THe Spectator last 
week, Dr. Hoffman has just returned from a 
summer in Mexico, where he has been investi- 
gating cancer among the natives. He thinks 
the country excellent territory for American 
life insurance companies if they restrict their 


risks to middle and upper class Mexicans. 
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PRUDENTIAL CELEBRATION 
Fifty-First Anniversary Occasion of Big 
Luncheon 
Leaders in the state, county and city govern- 
ments, Congressional representatives from this 
state and scores of prominent business and pro- 
fessional men of the community have been in- 
vited to attend an informal luncheon to be held 
Wednesday, October 13, in the Assembly Half 
of the Prudential Insurance Company’s Home 

Office. 

The occasion will be the fifty-first anniver- 
sary of the Prudential. There will be no speak- 
ing and, following the reception of the guests 
by Edward D. Duffield, president of the Pru- 
dential, and his fellow executives of the com- 
pany, a buffet luncheon is to be served. It is 
anticipated that several hundred persons will 
attend. 


Joins Sales Research Bureau 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, has 
announced that the executive committee of that 
organization has approved the application of 
the Columbian Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, of Memphis, for membership in the 
Bureau. The company formerly operated on 
the assessment plan but changed to a legal re- 
serve basis in August. Lloyd T. Benford -is 
president. 


R. C. Campbell Promoted 

Des Mornes, Iowa, October 11.—The Central 
Life Assurance Society of this city makes the 
following announcement: Effective as of Oc- 
tober 1, Roy C. Campbell, who has occupied 
the position at the home office of advertising 
and publicity manager, has been transferred to 
the Agency Department with the title of 
agency assistant. 

Effective as of the same date, Mr. W. C. 
Kelley, formerly associated with the Society 
in Wisconsin, has assumed the editorship of 
CLAS and the general publicity work of the 
Society. 


Godfrey Moore in Accident 

Godfrey Moore, manager in New York city 
for the Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, is recovering from a distressing acci- 
dent in which he fell and badly strained the 
muscles of his groin. Against the advice of 
his doctors, Mr. Moore went to Atlantic City 
to attend the meetings there of the Guardian 
Life Leaders Club and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. The trip proved too 
great a strain and he was obliged to return 
home after several days in bed. 


—The Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., has been 
granted a license to do business in Connecticut. The 
company confines its writing to Masons. It was or- 
ganized last year and licensed by Massachusetts early 
this year. 
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WASTE 


The first great problem with which the human race forever struggles is how to live as long as possible. 

To live at all humanity must fight disease, from birth. 

The advance made into the terrain of this common enemy in recent years, chiefly through discoveries 

in pure science, makes a story more thrilling than Stanley’s journey across the Dark Continent, more 

romantic than Amundsen’s flight over the Top of the World. 

Whatever science is now saving through a better longevity has hitherto been waste, but a waste mankind 
in the mass could not control; it could however and, in a limited way, now does, avoid utter waste through 
co-operation. 

Outside of disease there are other enemies to be overcome. 

Amongst these enemies are: 

Ignorance; 

War; 
Bad Sociological programs; 
Lack of a proper sense of individual responsibility; 
Lack of appreciation of the value of human life, the only real value in the world. 

ALL THESE ARE CONTROLLABLE ENEMIES 
The battle of science against disease helps; it lengthens life, but does not solve the problem. 

The battle against the controllable enemies is the great current, always present battle. 

Ignorance and war with resultant maladjustments, are man’s arch enemies, the great cause of waste. 

Human life, the only real value, is now constantly snuffed out by its controllable enemies leaving 
liabilities and not assets. Intelligent co-operation can prevent that. 

Every life is an asset to everybody if it is not wasted. 

War with its hideous waste seems as yet uncontrollable. But in the long run ignorance is a deadlier 
foe than war. 

Premature death from disease, which happens in spite of all scientific knowledge, is without a specific 
plan to meet it, sheer waste. 

Premature death from war not only destroys values and disrupts life plans but leaves debts for other 
people to pay; even that monstrous waste can be adjusted, through co-operation, so as to be really less 
burdensome. 

Premature death from any cause usually means helpless wives and mothers, children either half edu- 
cated or educated in crime, all at the expense of society. 

The value of a life can be in part replaced by cash through co-operation; that helps the taxpayer, 
liquidates liabilities and gives children a chance. 

While humanity is struggling to eliminate disease, to eliminate the rivalries of nations, rivalries in 
business, the blunders of ignorance, rivalries in the churches, and the cruelties of the strong, lifting the 
burdens imposed on society by the lazy and the incapable, Life itself (individuals, men, women, children) 
must, in order to preserve its great but fugitive value, organize intelligently; it must express itself in 
current values, must through co-operation translate itself into bonds, mortgages, real estate and cash. 
That sounds materialistic; but there is no other even partial equivalent for the intangible personality 
which, living, is of immeasurable value and eliminated without a program which in part replaces it, be- 
comes worth less than nothing. 

How to do all that as against both kinds of waste, the controllable and the uncontrollable? 

Did you say Life Insurance? 

Of course you did. 

LIFE INSURANCE IS A MILITANT, AN ORGANIZED CRYING OUT TO HUMANITY 
TO STOP WASTE. 

IT HAS AS YET CAUGHT UP OUT OF THE NIAGARA OF WASTE ONLY A FEW BILLION 
DOLLARS OF THE INEXPRESSIBLE BILLIONS THAT HAVE FOR AGES RUSHED INTO 
THE OCEAN OF WASTED VALUES. 

Life Insurance is the first business in the world, first in its moral appeal, first in its scientific processes, 
first in its fight against life’s enemies, first in its correction of maladjustments, first in eliminating waste, 
almost first now in its accumulations. 

Ask at one of Branch Offices about this Company. Learn how you can eliminate waste; how you 
can serve yourself and your neighbor as well. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DaRWIN L. KINGSLEY, President. 
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“INSURABILITY” 
Valuable New Work Assists in Selection 
of Risks for Insurance and Appraisal 
of Claims for Indemnity 


Insurability has been a problem of life com- 
panies since the old English Equitable was 
founded in 1762. It has concerned accident 
companies since 1848, when the Railway Pas- 
sengers Assurance Company started business. 
It was an insurmountable obstacle in health in- 
surance when the Massachusetts Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Boston, and the Eagle Life 
and Health Insurance Company of Jersey City, 
were pioneering, vainly, in 1847. 

Fundamental as is knowledge of personal in- 
surability, if a life or health or accident insur- 
ance company is to operate successfully, it is 
somewhat strange that a formulation of prin- 
ciples and practices of selection methods has 
on this subject, a book called “Insurability,” 
never been made. Accordingly, the firs! work 
now in preparation for publication by The Spec- 
tator Company, will be awaited with much in- 
terest. Doctor H. W. Dingman, the author, has 
the double viewpoint of the life insurance un- 
derwriter and the disability underwriter, being 
medical director, as he is, of the Continental 
Assurance (a life company) and the Continen- 
tal Casualty Company of Chicago 
Logically the same factors that permit ap- 
praisal of a risk for length of life are also 
concerned in present and future 
health, Wherefore it is proper that joint dis- 
cussion of life insurance and disability insur- 
ance should be made in one work. 

“Insurability” is a 


evaluating 


very comprehensive 
treatise, discussing the basic factors that help in 
the appraisal of risks for personal insurance, 
each of these factors being traced from their 
earliest recognition in insurance procedure, with 
subsequent evolution showing. The book nat- 
urally divides itself into four sections: 

I. In GeneraL.—iI—Introducing a Subject; 
2—Development of Selection Methods; 3— 
Numerical Selection Method; 4—Life (or Mor- 
tality) Tables; 5—Disability Tables: 
tality of the Disabled. 

I—PrrsonauitiEs.—7—The Applicant: 8— 
The Agent; 9—The Medical Examiner: to— 
The Medical 11—Non- Medical—the 
Examiner Excluded: 12—The Inspector; 13— 
The Company. 

Ill. Orner Factors.—14—Age: 15—Sex: 
16—Build (Height and Weight) ; 17—Personal 
History and Physical Condition; 18—Moral 
Hazard; 19—Habits: 20—Family History; 21 
—Race; 22—Habitat—General ; 23—Habitat— 
United States: 24—Habitat—Various Coun- 
tries; 25—Residence, Rural and Urban; 26— 
Occupation. 


6—Mor- 


Referee; 





IV. ProGNnosis.—27—Imipairments in Gen- 
eral; 28—Impairments Particularized. 


Section IV, concerning Prognosis, delves 


deeply into medical literature and is the most 
exhaustive presentation that has yet been at- 
tempted, on the effect on future life of such 
factors as albuminuria, blood pressure, cancer, 
heart disease and tuberculosis. 








Lapses, Death Losses and Memberships 


Assessment Societies 


~~ page in this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR contains a table, Lapses, 
Death Losses and Membership in Assess- 
ment Societies, which shows the business 
of three quinquennial years, 1915, 1920 
and 1925. The table is divided into four 
groups or divisions arranged according 
to the age of the various societies. The 
tabulation is in this way separated into 
four divisions ; the first one containing 43 
associations, which have been in business 
for 35 years and longer; the second, 15 
associations, which have been active from 
30 to 35 years; the third, giving 12 so- 
cieties which have been operating from 
25 to 30 years, and the fourth group 
comprising 7 which have been in busi- 
ness from 22 to 25 years. The arrange- 
ment of the tabular matter is such that 
for the three quinquennial years, 1915, 
1920 and 1925, the insurance written, ter- 
mination by lapse, membership and 
deaths, are given, together with the death 
loss ratio for each of the three years. 

In the current edition of this table it 
will be noted that in every instance, save 
one, the ratio of death losses per $1,000 
increases in each group in each quinquen- 
nial year. The sole exception is in the 
fourth group, showing the 7 younger 
companies, in which the death loss in 1920 
is slightly lower than in 1915. It will 
be also noted that the death loss ratio is 
higher in direct proportion to the age 
of the society groups. There is a single 
exception in this condition as we find 
that the ratio for the 7 younger com- 
panies in 1915 is higher than that of the 
third group of 12 companies in the same 
year. For instance, we find that the old- 
est group of 43 companies in 1925 had 
an average death loss ratio per 1,000 of 
12.30; the second group of 15 companies 
had a ratio of 9.88; the third group had 
one of 9.49 and the youngest, of 7.54. 

Considering the table from the results 
achieved by the various groups, we find 
that the oldest group wrote its greatest 
number of policies in 1925 in which year 
too, its lapses were also greatest and the 
ratio of certificates lapsed to certificates 
written were also greater, whereas in 
1925, the smallest number of policies were 
written. In this connection it might be 
noted that the large number of policies 
lapsed in 1920 was primarily due to the 
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experience of one society, which lapsed 
more than half of the total number of 
certificates lapsed by all the associations 
in the group. In this group too, the total 
membership was greatest in 1920 and 
lowest in 1925. The deaths occurring in 
1920 were also greater than those occur- 
ring in 1925, but by a small margin. 

In the second group of 15 companies 
showing the societies between 30 and 35 
years of age, the number of policies writ- 
ten in each of the three years under con- 
sideration shows very little deviation, al- 
though a larger number was written in 
1920 and the smallest in 1925, while the 
highest lapse rate was attained in 1920 
and the lowest in 1915. The total mem- 
bership in this group shows a gradual 
increase from 1915 to 1925, although a 
larger increase was made in 1920. Death 
losses are larger in the last year although 
but slightly greater in number than in 
1920, which year shows a considerable 
increase over the deaths occurring in 
1915. 

The third group of 12 companies which 
are between 25 and 30 years of age, in 
the matter of policies written follows the 
same general trend as that in the first 
group when the largest number was writ- 
ten in 1920 and the smallest in 1925. 
However, the lapse rate for this group in 
1925 was higher than in either of the 
two preceding years shown. The total 
membership shows the largest in 1920 
while its lowest is in 1925. In this con- 
nection it might be noted that if the fig- 
ures of the Junior O.U.A.M. Funeral 
Benefit of Pittsburgh were available for 
1925, the total membership in that year 
would be larger than in 1915. The deaths 
occurring in 1920 were greater in this 
group than in either of the other two 
years. The lowest number of deaths in 
this group occurred in 1915. However, 
were the associations noted above in- 
cluded, the deaths in 1925 might possibly 
have been greater for the total. 

The fourth or youngest group shows 
by far a greater number to have been 
written in 1925, in which year the num- 
ber of lapses also was larger. The total 
membership of the younger societies 
shows a more normal rate of growth in 
total membership than in either of the 
three preceding groups. 
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INTER-SOUTHERN 


This chart shows the in- 
crease in new business 
written by Inter-Southern 
agents under our new plan 
of home office cooperation. 


OPPORTUNITIES Exist 


Where Growth Is 
Taking Place 


HE above chart illustrates 

graphically the increase in 

new business written by the field 

department of the Inter-Southern 

Life since its present management 
took control early in the year. 


The months of June and July, 
peak months in this growth, and 
each the largest of its term in the 
Company’s history, were the first 
months under which the Com- 
pany’s new plan of field and home 
office cooperation applied. 


This plan is unique among all 
methods of writing and handling 
life insurance, and offers advan- 
tages possessed by no others. 


With it to guide and assist the 
Company’s agents in their com- 


munities, and with the Company 
growing rapidly and steadily ex- 
tendirig its territorial boundaries, 
an opportunity of particular in- 
terest is presented for any agent; 
especially for those who seek 
utmost results from their daily in- 
vestments of time and labor. 


The Inter-Southern Life helps its 
agents create business. It goes 
into the field alongside of them. 
It works with them and for them. 


An Inter-Southern Life connec- 
tion in our opinion, today repre- 
sents as sound a means of building 
an underwriter’s success and of 
assuring his future financial inde- 
pendence, as has ever been offered. 


Let us tell you why. Address— 


CAREY G. ARNETT, President 
INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ESTABLISHED_~ - 1905 - IN 


LOUISVILLE - KENTUCKY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves for Protection of Policyholders, $11,806,168.68 


Insurance in Force over - - 


- - - - $110,000,000.00 
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LAPSES, DEATH LOSSES AND MEMBERSHIP IN ASSESSMENT SOCIETIES 


(Copyright, 1926, by The Spectator Company, New York) 




















































































































































a 
Potrcy Account MEMBERSHIP Deatus OccurrInG Ratio or Deata 
z Losses Per 1000 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY| &°3 1915 1920 1925 
Bc) 
oO — 
Written Lapsed | Written Lapsed | Written Lapsed 1915 1920 1925/ 1915 1920 1925] 1915 1920 1925 
2) ee 
of Israel, New York Cityt....... 849 265 296 579 390 346 203 7,842 7,218 6,043 295 274 242| 37.62] 37.96] 40.07 
Fe Slovak Prot Soc. of U. S., Chieagota| 1954 ie eee 678 537 654 BD wc 22,730 p71) | 431 429) ..... 18.96] 19.31 
Te, and Telg. Life Assn., New York Citytd.) 1997 216 277 19 | eee Seer ee 5,241 Ch? | 90 98 ecuch EOs34) SROOE wc ce. 
Order of R. R. Conductors, Cedar Rapidst..| 1398 1,607 3,274 5,560 978 2,513 h2,342| 45,030] «52,649 55,129 566 706 810! 12.57] 13.41] 14.69 
Expressmen’s Mut. Ben. Assn., N. Y. City*.| 1869 385 157 7,746 195 4.530 2,004 4,024 11,593 29,288 42 48 145| 10.44) 4.14) 4.95 
Masonic Life Assn., Buffalof.............-] 1872 1,777 1,149 2,201 889 1,528 1,190 13,945 17,095 19,684 237 257 303} 16.99] 15.03)°15.39 
Artisans Ord. of Mut. Prot., Philadelphiat..| 1973 2,179 2,681 4,031 2,109 4,106 3,537 17,118 20,206 29,702 176 193 233] 10.28} 9.55) 7.84 
Shield of Honor, Baltimore............... 875 235 501 97 97 26 190 8,355 3,637 2,906 187 116 106] 22.38] 31.90] ..... 
Golden Cross of the World, Knoxville, Tenn. | 1974 1,589 1,824 1,644 1,148 901 11,073] 16,611] 15,355! + 10,970] 356] =~ 351 312| 21.43] 22.85] 28.44 
Knights of Pythias, Indianapolis}......... 1877 8,555 9,677 10,379 3,209 7,039 3,907 70,860 81,119 89,890 979} 1,075} 1,274] 13.82] 13.25) 14.17 
al Arcanum, Bostont........... wigeees 1877 12,706 11,549 9,487 5,707 4,357 7,462) 243,095) 135,567/ 109,668} 4,048} 2,586] 2,475} 16.65) 19.07) 22.56 
Batic Knights of America, St. Louist....| 1377 1,351 599 1,374 396 472 623 18,542 18,940 15,786 430 418 328] 23.19] 22.07) 20.77 
Kts. Temp. & Masonic Mut. Aid, Cincin.t..} 1978 528 333 203 196 63 | 308 5,753 5,086 4,264 167 163 128| 29.03} 32.95) ..... 
Ord. of Mut. Prot., Sup. Lodge, Chicagof. ..| 1978 460 353 297 219 348 275 6.027 5,797 5,552 100 107 98; 16.59] 18.46) 17.65 
Scottish Clans, Order of, Bostont.......... 1878 1,508 1,200 2,327 1,088 1,971 2,306 17,007 19,275 22,165 174 184 208| 10.23) 9.54) 9.38 
Mass. Cath. Ord. of Foresters, Bostonf. ... . 1879 2,810 755 5,109 RAO 3,075 955 41,453 51,132} 56,980 458 544 756| 11.05) 10.64] 13.27 
ene sees, US i a: 1880 21,752 16,319 ae 13,322 983 408 Bree — 10,561 1,024 1,298 100 32. 44| Pape 9.47 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklynf..... 1881 805 379 21 372 es| ere 5,285 1 0Oli‘<«#‘é‘(<#‘C“(N CS 496 311 ae } © Pare 
Nat'l Un. Assurance Soc., Toledo, O.f...... 1881 1,965 4,858 3,029 3.390 1,372 1,364 57,910] 42,121 28,789, 1,047 948 711| 18.08] 22.51) 24.69 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn.t.| 1399 10,826 5.722 44,105 5.989 19,278 16,241 111,815 202,359 236,231 768 1,178 1,529} 6.87) 5.82) 6.47 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicazot...... 1883 7,316 5.742| 111,043 3,778 4,938 4,517} 144,000) 161,008] 124,463} 1,488] 1,724] 1,589) 10.33) 10.71) 12.76 
Royal League, Chicagot.................. 1883 2.571 3,342 1,876 1,710 1,174 1,445 31,608 23.093 20,493 377 303 393| 11.93) 13.12) 19.18 
Brotherhood of Ry. Trainmen, Clevelandt..| 1883 10,194; 11.307} 25.908 351 15,521 11,810| 123,252) 172.622| 167,663} 1,001| 1,425] 1,289] 8.12) 8.26) 7.69 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, Ill.t...... 1884 74,764 50,307 75,743 60.183 97,521 80,227) 940,225] 1,059,344! 1,131,301] 7,368) 10,094) 12,023) 7.84 9.53 10.63 
Fraternal Home Ins. Soc., Philadelphiatf. ..| 1995 3,842 4.022 5,427) 4,679 3,589| 4,364 16,883 19,087 19.546 340 238 250) 20.14 pape a 
Emp. State Life As. Soc., Jamestown, N. Y.9| 1886 370 777| 584| 414 336) 250 8,466, 7,906] 7,312] 147] 158] 178) 17,36) 19,99) 24 35 
Grand Fraternity, Philadelphiat........... 1886 2.458 2,071) 3:270) 1.282 1,288} 1,785 12,017 14,785 15.307 91 97 130| 7.57) 6.56 49 
ses Magy ag oh 1886 14,310 bays 20,432 13.432 17,494 15,441 ep 119,743 130,675 959 1,240 1,430 He . e 10.94 
orkingmen s U0-op. Assn., New ork ity 1886 21,410 18,694 7,583 7.200! peek) een = 7a 5 19,621 be sal 137 142 eo 02 eSB] wees 
Ladies of Maccabees, Port Huron, Mich.f. . 1896 3,940 3511 4.714) 2458 3,085] 3088 41,749 46,300 45,260 407 519 571) 9.75| 11.21) 12.61 
Western Mut. Life Assn., Los Angelesf..... 1886 1,630 eee 1,359| 857 1,754 1,578 10,199 14,019 15.110 151 169 160} 14.80 op: 10.59 
New England Order of Prot., Bostont. . . ... 1887 694 4,084 1,363 571 1.493} 1,053] 47,621 26.720} 95.400 708 523 598) 14.82 ay pag 
Brith Abraham, Ind. Order of, N. Y. Cityt..} 1887 21.018 13,959 6.978| 17,276 4,898 6,520] 200,142) 152,289] 132.132] 1,407] 1,918] 2,213) 7.03) 12.59) 16. 
Polish Roman Catholic Union, Chicago. .... 1887 14,231 seus 8,037) 29,974 8,283} 3,932 87,118 83,993} 89.309 653 949 984] 7.50) 11.30} 11 02 
Ipyal Association, Jersey Cityt........... 1889 359 304 291) 153 127| 159 6,454 3,330 2,778 105 65 51] 16.27] 19.52) 18.36 
Order of Sons of St. George, Chicagof......) 1889 401 292 91| 51 88 96 5.656 2/553 2/938 88 31 36) 15.56] 12.15) 16.09 
Fraternal Aid Union, Lawrence, Kansasf. ..| 1899 6.991 20.114 22,926] 99.893 20,869 18,453 64,283 81,147 76,454 919] 1,863! 1,686] 14.30} 22.96) 22.0 
— leg gat “> rng vii 1890 11.402 2,163 3,561 11,336 3,697/ 1,565 oon vp 107,694 1,478} 1,890] 1,845 a= ao 17.13 
National Prot. Life Assn., Waverly, N. Y. 1890 3,989 8.806 6,424 5.584 ae AR -ccaiene 91, 92 6% ee: 248 935 Bee | .30| 10.08) ..... 
Travelers Prot. Assn. of Amer., St. Louis... .] 1890 11,152} 6.938 96'650| 12.490 90,919) 14,245] 53.102! 95,588 118.895 416 616 872} 7.83) 6.44) 7.33 
Catholic Knights of Ohio, Cleveland}. ..... 1891 318 673 361) 194 630] 126 7,935) 8,134 8,511 109 140 128) 13.74} 17.21 15.04 
Women’s Cath. Ord. of Foresters, Chicagot.| 1891 3.050 2,834 6.854 akg 3,185 1,872 68,648) 81,251 66.077 933] ‘1,161 1,171| 13.59] 14.29 17.72 
Woodmen to the World, S. C., Omaha, Neb.t} 1891 126,033; 42,253} 115,145] 993,782} 76,690] «30,096, 751,058} 646,719} 493,073] 5,872) 7,681} 6,163! 7.82) 11.88) 12.50 
Pee ey SEPT | a 
Totals and averages (43 companies). ... 414,162} 272,187 575,108 | 531,794| 341,071} 247,608] 3,716,001 3,834,170 3,555,511] 36,940} 44,467| 43,947| 9.94) 11.60) 12.36 
German Beneficial Union, Pittsburght......] 1892 4,523 2,976 12,353 4,767 12,007 7,446 23,345 45,178 69,040 227 335 556| 9.72| 7.42) 8.05 
Security Benefit Assn., Topeka, Kan.7b.....| 1892 34,978 23,202 45,074 re 20,890 19,988} 165,779} 256.655! 211,979] 1,396} 2.552] 2,604 8.42} 9.94) 12.28 
Women’s Ben. Assn. of the Mace., P. Huront} 1g99 24.893 14.413 33,406 14,202 24.685 19,278 170,224 223,108 235.762 1,390 2.070 2,251] 8.17} 9.28) 8.54 
Americans, United Order of, Milwaukeefc. .| 1893 1,330 1,664 987 925 720| 824 13,379 10,988 9.971 145 161 154] 10.84] 14.65) 15.44 
American Ins, Union, Columbusf.......... 1894 18,892 5,295 33,757 | 15,84 35,430 25,354 42,397 110,249 147,888 333 1,193 1,404] 7.85} 10.82) 9.49 
Ben Hur, Sup. Tribe, Crawfordsville, Ind.t.| 1994 18,517 18,414 10,244! 11,802 12,100 11,523 100,018 75,624 62.533 1,069 917 763| 10.69] 12.13 = 
Gleaners, Ancient Order of, Detroit. ...... 1894 5,757 4,617 3,096 2.869 2.029} 8,244 66,685 63,427} 47.950 360 613 600} 5.40} 9.66 12.51 
Chicago Fraternal Lite Assn., Chicagofe.....| 1895 1,248 1,170 6,709 1.360 3,235 2,280 12,642 27,600 27,002 160 469 556] 12.66} 16.99 *. ; 
Royal Neighbors of America, Rock Isl., Ill.t.| 1895 32'569 5.722 25,506 93.382 44.487 24,275} 283,911] 390,185} 469,194) 1,645] 2,969) 3,453} 5.79) 7.61 oo 
Noodmen's Circle, Omahat...........+++. 1895 25,030 13,576 8,353 69,501 13,338 11,745] 155,421] 163,969} 130,299] 1,138} 1,669} —«:1,292) 7.32) 10.18 2% 
North American Union, Chicagot..... - anes 1895 11,200 4,119 1,458 6,494 1,825 1,027 17,828 16,211 309 261 278} 9.87 14.64 . 
ee of Honor, Sup. Lodge, St. Paulf..... 1896 3 333 2.465 6,185 3.760 6,561 5,225 52.513 61,861 418 540 629) 9.10| 10.28} 10. 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angelest.......| 1996 3,651 7,438 5,623 3.036 899 1,849 26,558 25,346 15,302 249 246 219} 9.37) 9.70] 14.31 
Mystie Workers of the World, Fulton, Ill.t..] 1896 12,294 7,868 10,450 14,517 15,815 15,923 86,003 95,711 70,023 522 832 774| 6.07| 8.69} 11.05 
Royal Highlanders, Lincolnt.............. 1896 2,623 1,796 306 5.084 1,029 1,011 28,841 23,412 19,810 149 292 224] 5.17} 9.48) 11.31 
Totals and averages (15 companies)... . 200,838] 114,762}  203,507| 177,543] 195,050} 155,992} 1,252,464] 1,581,793] 1,594,825] 9,510} 15,049} 15,757| 7.60) 9-51) 9.88 
Rrotherhood of Am. Yeomen, Des Moinest§| 1897 44,937 26,959 50,220 35,873 20,002 27,009} 208,969] 285,948} 143,972] 1,298} 2,295) + 1,484] 6.21) 7.78 beige 
Modern Br'thern'd of Am., Mason City, Ia.t| 1897 3,365 8,083 5,119 3,895 5,457 5,003 67,306 50,872 46,231 641 582 609] 9.52) 11.44) 13.1 
Neighbors of Woodcraft, Portland, Ore..... 1897, 2.629 2,797 4,321 1,806 8,081 2,552 45,675 49,832 66,779 385 a 667} 8.43] 11.54) 9.99 
New Era Association, Grand Rapidsf. ..... 1897? 6,194 3,766 4,401 9,369 3,459 4,334 25,650] 37,372 «33,898 172 228 366] 6.71} 10.49) 10.80 
tonians, The, Dallast..... wacsnusieee 1898 8,085 5.675 10,833 7.377 6,409 6,109 21,656 36,020 38.207 125 122 2331 5.77 6.33 6.38 
tr.0.U. A. M., Ben, Degree, Pittsburght. .| 1899 2449} 1,505] 8,773] 2,770] ~—«2,864] 3.011] 84054] 23,028] 19,922 3g} Go] 120) 4.84) (5.30) 6.02 
North Star Benefit, Moline, IILt.......... 1899 736 347 336 269 405 224 6,689 7,478 5,241 45] 2,138 65) 6.73) 8-02) 12. 
t.0.U. A. M., Fun. Ben., Pittsburgh. .... 1899 36,966 24,341 43,887 42,058 eid aes Bas carder 196,928} 280,758]... 1,278 280; -;-2| 6.49) Beal “agg 
Union St. Jean Baptiste Woonsocket... 1900 3,692 2,261 8,725 9,512 8,442 4,689 28,197 40,164 49,264 217 = 7.60 6.97) 8. 
ty Life Assur. Soc., Birminghamtj....| 1900 vy | ree 1907}... 9,326 74 2,665 23,144 it | a ccosl S26) ccccah <s-<ef cemss 
American Woodmen, Sup. Camp, Denvert..} 1901 10,406 7,342] 34,139] 19,895) —«-14'319} ~—«:16,038]_~—«:17,509] 57,225] «57.203 117 497 768| 6.68| 8.68 rg 
uarantee Fund Life Assn., Omahat....... 1901 10,391 6,775 13,110 3,723 11,269 8,328 34,695 51,154 61,873 95 239 326] 2.74) 4.67) 5.2 
Totals and averages (12 companies)... . 137,641 89,851] 185,771] 129,477 89,833 83,037] 683,993] 942,990] 546,047) 4,412) 7,338 5,179) 6.45) 7.78) 9.49 
Golden Seal Assur. Soc., Roxbury, N. Y.t..] 1902} ......] 0 we... 4,166 3,998 4,133 | Cee 10,568 11,634 121 aus | 8.89) 10.40 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans, Appletont........| 1902 1,602 408 4,085 1,512 7,878 1,313 8,832 17,118 45,204 41 98 190} 4.64) 5.72 be 
Fraternal Reserve Assn., Oshkosht. ........| 1902 1,517 892 4,986 1,736 1,571 1,392 6,721 15,571 14,407 52 99 99} 7.74) 6.36) 6. 
odern Romans, Manistee, Mich.......... 1904 316 177 49 47 7 k52 2,674 2,470 2,219 16 15 26} 5.98} 6.07) 11.71 
Columbian Mut. Life Assur. Soc., Memphist| 1904 3,409 3,632 7,376 5,081 3,442 2,924 23,938 22,910 25,152 194 167 207] 2... | cree e] eeeee 
ternal Prot. Assn., Inc., Boston. ........ 1904 3,333 2,199 6,628 3,007 | 6,071 4,780 9,829 18,015 22,352 50 108 | Baten eee ‘ea 
oodmen of Union, Hot Springs, Ark....... MOOS cescl) canecely. “weeach . Saas | 16,728 SMOE  cccch eas 44,510 aa Fe 482] 2.2.2] eeees 0. 
Totals and averages (7 companies). .... 10,177 7,308 27,290 15,381| 39,830 23,020 51,994 86,652} 165,478 353} ,581| 1,257] 6.79} 6.70) 7.54 
Grand Totals & averages (77 companies) 762,818) 484,108} 991.676]  854,195| 665,784]  509,657| 5,704,452] 6,445,605] 5,861,861] 51,215] 67.435| 66.140] 8.98| 10.46) 11.28 



































“Maintains reserve by Ameriean Experience Table and three per cent. interest. + Maintains a mortuary reserve. {Maintains a legal reserve. §Maintains a legal reserve in connection with new members on 
statutory rate plan. cPrior to June, 1922, United Order of Foresters. dAfter January, 1922, the policies of this association are on a flat-rate basis with full legal reserve. Formerly the Knights and Ladies of Securit-y 
Topeka. aFormerly the Bohemian Slavonian Benefit Society of U. S., Cleveland. eConsolidation Columbian Circle, Chicago, and Nat. Prot. Life Assn., Waverly, N. Y. Formerly Fraternal Mystic Circle. For 
ate pie State Degree of Honor. AFormerly National Protective Legion. ‘Formerly Heralds of Liberty. ‘Also disability and benevolence. /And decrease. mPolicies are in process of adjustment to 
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ly Premium plan. 


Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | | | 


Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D.C., Fla., Ga., [ll., Ia., 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through 


Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field— 


An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 
Age Limits from 0 to 60. 
Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 


of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
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Insurance mart 
Exchange 2 
Trade 


Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 
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Wish to 


for Yourself 


LL of us some time or 
other wished to en- 

ter business for ourselves. 
Perhaps we have had the 
opportunity but lacked 





the courage to venture. 
Gon Sntmeets Opportunity is Ringing 

sisceceivnigiaal YOUR Doorbell 
Alabama Michigan 
Arizona Biiscourl The National Life Asso- 
ve von oe tees ciation offers you the un- 
Colorado North Dakota limited opportunities of 
— oe ; a good paying business of 
— eae “wesc your own. In Illinois a 
Illinois Tennessee National Life salesman 
Indiana Texas has been noted for his 
+ sell wee consistent production, 
Kentucky which over a spread of 

98 months has averaged 











$30,058.00. 


A number of National Life salesmen have increased their 
earning ability by 50% through the National Life’s popular 
low-cost policies. This same opportunity is possible to you 
through a National contract. Correspondence invited. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 


GO INTO BUSINESS 





> 











A Loyal, Efficient Agency Corps 


Back of the success of a life insurance company is a 
force of enthusiastic men and women in the field, fol- 
lowing a vocation they like and serving a company 
in which they have confidence and pride. Their 
value to their respective communities and their own 
individual success stand upon the service their com- 
pany renders to its constituent members—the proving 
test. 

The Mutual Life of New York, the first American 
legal reserve mutual life insurance company, has for 
eighty-three years met the proving test of service to 
its members. ‘To-day, this Company’s high prestige 
accorded to public service and achievement is upborne 
and carried on by loyal, efficient and contented field 
workers. 

They have unsurpassed contracts and facilities to 
offer to their public—all standard forms of insurance 
(ages 10 to 70) and annuities, both for men and for 
women; Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits; 
policy loans in branch agencies, and all other features 
of service the Company deems justified. 

They take a pride in building greatly upon a great 
past—a loyal, efficient agency corps successful for the 
Company and for themselves. 

Those who contemplate life insurance field work as 
a vocation are invited to write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


—, 
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BROADCAST TALK 


T, Alfred Fleming Gets Time on 
WEAF 


FIRE PREVENTION IS SUBJECT 


National Board Expert Gives Public In- 
teresting Statistics on Fire Losses 
During Fire Prevention Week 
Fire prevention was “on the air’ last Satur- 
dy night through the medium of WEAF, 
New York City. An exceptionally interesting 
geech was given by T. Alfred Fleming, chair- 
man of the committee on Fire Prevention 
Week, National Fire Protection Association, 
and supervisor of the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Mr. Fleming, who was formerly State 
fre marshal of Ohio and president of the Fire 
Marshals’ Association of North America, had 
for his text “Applying Fire Prevention Week 
Principles All Year.” 
In that part of his address given over to a 
discussion of heating equipment, Mr. Fleming 
referred to statistics published by Tuer Spec- 
1ATOR in conjunction with its campaign against 
defective flues and chimneys. In this respect, 
Mr. Fleming said: 


In these times when the fuel situation is 
somewhat strained, greatest care should be 
given to the hazards of heating appliances and 
fues. . Care should be taken to keep the inside 
of chimneys clean and the smoke pipe leading 
to it in satisfactory condition. According to 
a article printed in last week’s issue of THE 
SpecTATOR, the well-known insurance magazine, 
we find that during the last quarter of 1924 
New York city reported 814 fires due to defec- 
tive flue, chimney and heating apparatus, ex- 
cluding oil stoves and heaters. In the last three 
months of 1925 this number was increased to 
1032, The first quarter of 1925 showed 666 
fires from defective flues and chimneys, and, 
during the first three months of the current 
year, a climax of 1687 was reached, or a~ 
average increase of 150 per cent of fires from 
this single cause. 

At another point in his very illuminating talk, 
Mr. Fleming made the following statement: 
_From a recent survey of the fire loss sta- 
tistics of our largest cities for the year 1925, 
we note that about one per cent of the number 
of fires is responsible for sixty-six per cent 
of the loss. This should give us food for re- 
flection. These are the fires, the 
which ranged from ten thousand dollars un. 
_ Of equal importance with our loss of build- 
Ings and stocks of goods is the destruction of 
our national timber area. We have one hundred 
and fifty million acres of woodland in the 
United States. Last vear in this woodland or 


losses of 








lorest area we had eighty-five thousand, seven 


| hundred and sixty-two fires which burned over 


and destroyed twentysix million acres of tim- 
her with a loss of twenty-eight million dollars. 


| Of the eighty-five thousand fires, seventeen 


thousand were of incendiary origin and_ thir- 
teen thousand caused by carelessness in the 
burning of brush. 


R. C. WILSON RESIGNS PENNSYL- 
VANIA DEPARTMENT 
Investigator Had Achieved National Repu- 
tation—Plans Not Yet Announced 

Robert C. Wilson, the most capable investi- 
gator the Insurance Department of Pennsyl- 
vania ever had, and whose world-wide experi- 
ence has gained him a national reputation for 
efficiency, has been removed from office by 
Einer Barfod through a _ re- 
quested resignation. Mr. Wilson’s duties in 
Philadelphia have been taken over by the newly 
appointed chief, William W. Fagly, of Milton, 
who was formerly an inspector for the health 
department. 

Insurance leaders, upon hearing of Mr. Wil- 
son’s dismissal, expressed the opinion that the 
Commissioner acted hastily. Several com- 
panies have been bidding on his services, but 
he has announced his intention of taking a short 
well-earned rest before making future 
plans. 


Commissioner 


and 


Campaign Praised 
(Concluded from page 3) 
New York City, has also endorsed THE Spec- 
TATOR’S Campaign, stating that if it is acted 
upon by the people of New York City, a 
great step toward the prevention of fires will 
have been taken. 

Peter C. Spence, Chief of the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention of the City of New York, 
stated that Tue Specrator’s campaign “to 
bring home to the people of this city its neces- 
sity for placing their chimneys and flues in a 
clean condition is a commendable and_neces- 
sary one. 

“During 1925 there were 27,870 fire alarms 
which required the attention of the fire ex- 
tinguishing forces. Heating hazards, as 
enumerate, form quite a percentage of these 
totals and when will 
shrink the high valuation of loss in next year’s 


you 


reduced or eliminated 


record. 

“No more official endorsement of your pro- 
posed propaganda can be had than Mayor 
Walker’s proclamation for Fire Prevention 


Week, in which, amongst his requests, is: 

6—That all stoves, furnaces, flues and chim- 
neys be inspected and repaired where neces- 
sary to avoid fires and loss of life during the 
coming winter. 

“Your article is timely and necessary 
saving life and property.” 

While Tue Specrator’s campaign particu- 
larly applies to New York City and the Metro- 
politan area because of the effects 
caused there and last winter’s coal strike and 
also by the construction of heating equipment, 
desirable for other cities 
for in any 


for 


specific 


it is, nevertheless, 

and areas to incorporate this idea, 
fire campaign a thorough cleaning of flue and 
chimney is attended by beneficial results. 
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BUREAU MEETING QUIET 


Address of President H. A. Clark 
Approved 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU PLANNED 


Union and Bureau May Co-operate to 
Build Up Favorable Public Opinion in 
the West 
The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Insurance Bureau at Briarcliff passed into 
h'story without hardly rippling the surface 
of insurancedom. The sessions were almost 
wholly routine in nature and the most impor- 
tant incident in the entire meeting was the 
reading of the address of President H. A. 
Clark, vice-president and Western manager of 
the Firemens of Newark. His address was re- 
viewed in THe Spectator last week. None of 
the matters referred to therein called for 
specific action at the moment and none was 

taken. 

The Bureau maintains, with the Union, a 
joint committee on publicity, of which Ben- 
jamin Auerback is chairman. This commit- 
tee has conducted its investigations to a point 
where developments can be expected soon. The 
present plans call for a speakers’ bureau of 
some sort. There is some talk of hiring a 
speaker who would be constantly prepared to 
deliver addresses before various business and 
civic organizations which would be calculated 
to improve public opinion in relation to fire in- 
surance. 

.The committee which had in charge the ad- 
dress of President Clark made the following 
report: 

The address of President Clark is a clear 
and courageous statement of existing condi- 
tions, and contains constructive suggestions for 
their betterment. ; 

The fullest publicity should be given to his 
remarks, and we recommend the printing of his 
address for our full membership. 

Because of competition with each other, it 
is evident the companies as a whole are being 
administered with all possible economy. 

Any demand from State supervising officers 
that the acquisition cost, the most important 
factor of the expense ratio, be reduced, can 
he justified only in the few so-called excepted 
cities. 

It is to be hoped that means may be found 
better to control the commission cost in these 
cities. Outside them in Bureau territory, it 
is difficult to see how the average company’s 
expense ratio can be reduced. 

The continued high loss ratio in many States, 
therefore, makes it evident that the business in 
those States can be placed on a profitable basis, 
not by any rational reduction of expense, but 
by an increase of rates. Unfortunately, in some 
of these States, political expediency has dic- 
tated an unreasoning opposition to any rate in- 
creases, however meritorious. In hopelessly un- 
profitable territorv, and on classes that have 
for years been written at a loss, proposed rate 
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MODERN SALES METHODS 
—A Decided Advantage 


“There is some satisfaction in putting on a 
nice increase when your company gives you 
more than a thank you for it!’ These are 
not his exact words, but they express what 
one International Life man desired to con- 
vey—that the International Life rewards its 
workers in a substantial manner. 


Contests, special months, bonuses and 
every other modern sales stimulator are 
utilized to bring up individual production 
of each International Life man. It is this 
wide-awakeness that keeps the agent on his 
toes and gives him a decided advantage. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


W. K. WHITFIELD, DAVID W. HILL, 
President Vice-President 


W. F. GRANTGES, Vice-Pres. & General Manager Agents 

















CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS 


Now is the time to insure your 


earned profits and be guaran- 


teed against loss at the end of 


the year. 


We are prepared to place such 


risks under an approved form 


at equitable rates. 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
































TWENTY YEARS 
and the 


CONFIDENCE of 
POLICYHOLDERS 


assure 











OUR AGENTS 
THEIR OWN FUTURE IS SECURE 





Write for 
“FOURTEEN POINTS” 


A. M. HOPKINS, Mer. of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
111 No. Broad Street Philadelphia, Penna. 





























The Life Man’s Income 








The life man’s in- 
come is controlled by 
three things, to wit: 
industry, ability, and the pol- 
icies of his company. &% 


Industry and ability can be 
developed, as we know, for 
The Franklin has success- 
fully aided "’little“‘ producers 
to become “big’’ producers. 


ga, The policies, including 
the options, of The Franklin 
provide for every contingency 
insurable by a life company. 


si Open territory and— 
Opportunity. 

















Nearly $200,000,000.00 in force 
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Fire Insurance 











advances are halted by legal injunctions. Jus- 
tice can not be expected from insurance of- 
fcials who are unwilling to permit the advance 
of the cost of insurance to their constituents, 
no matter how clearly the necessity tor surn 
advances may be proved. Companies, however, 
cannot be expected to operate at a loss, aid 
necessary, litigation must be initiated 


when : 
arried through to secure necessary in- 


and ¢ 


creases. . , P 
\ considerable saving may be effected by 


full co-operation on the flat cancellation rule. 
We herewith approve, also, the president’s 
suggestions as to closer collection of agency 
balances. ; 

Most of us were surprised by his statement 
that 103 forms of policy contracts are in use 
in Bureau territory. We recommend that the 
Bureau adopt his suggestion that a commit- 
tee be appointed to confer with any committee 
from any other organization having concurrent 
jurisdiction to give consideration to this sub- 
ject. tas as 
We concur in his opinion that our troubles 
would be lessened if the public knew more 
about our business. It would therefore be 
desirable that we seek opportunities to present 
our case to such representative bodies as vhe 
Rotary, Kiwanis and Commercial Clubs and 
kindred organizations. 

In the final analysis, taxes must be added to 
premiums in any given territory. The provi- 
dent who insure their property, are conse- 
quently being taxed for the benefit of the im- 


provident. 





Fire Protection in Small Towns 

For about half a century The Insurance Year 
Book, Fire and Marine volume, has been pre- 
senting serviceable data concerning the fire de- 
partment and water supply facilities of the 
cities and towns in the United States and Can- 
ada. This has been and is the most compre- 
hensive compilation of such information, and 
has involved the expenditure by the publishers 
of much labor and many thousands of dollars 
in gathering and publishing the data. These 
statistics represent the cumulative results of 
about fifty years’ work and experience in ob- 
taining such information, which is of much 
value to underwriters when considering ques- 
tions relating to agencies, rates, lines, etc. The 
facts accumulated have become so bulky, how- 
ever, that it was deemed inexpedient to print 
all of the data in one volume of The Insurance 
Year Book; therefore, in the fire and marine 
volume of The Insurance Year Book for 1925 
such information is given concern:ng more than 
3600 towns having population of 2000 or more. 
In the 1926 volume, the pubkshers are pre- 
senting data setting forth the equipment of the 
fire departments and describing the essential 
features of the water supply of towns of from 
750 to 200 population which have fire protec- 
tion. There are more than 5300 such towns, 
so that this information will afford under- 
writers a large and useful fund of information 
relating to municipal fire protection, supple- 
menting that given in the 1925 edition. This 


feature should add materially to the value to 
underwriters of the fire and marine volume of 
The Insurance Year Book. This information 
will continue to alternate from year to year, 
80 that the 1927 edition of The Insurance Year 
Book will present data concerning cities and 
towns having populations of 2000 and upward. 





WOULD STABILIZE COTTON PRICES 
BY INSURANCE 


Plan Developed Through Marketing Or- 
ganizations Laid Before Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture 

Wasurnerton, D. C., October 8.—A proposal 
to provide insurance against declining markets 
for cotton growers marketing their crops 
through cooperative associations has been laid 
before a number of prominent insurance offi- 
cials by O. F. Bledsoe, president of the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association, who on Oc- 
tober 7 laid the plan before officials of the 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture. 

So far, it is understood, the insurance com- 
panies have been reluctant to embark upon this 
project, some officials expressing the fear that 
the laws of New York State might not per- 
mit. It is planned, in the event the proposal 
is not accepted, to lay the matter before British 
and European companies, which might be more 
favorably inclined. Department officials 
ferring with Mr. Bledsoe appear to believe, 
after a rather brief study of the plan, that it 
would be a good thing for the cotton industry, 
without expressing any opinion as to whether 
it could be carried out. 

Under the plan worked out by the coopera- 
tive officials, the insurance would be handled 
through the organizations, all cotton delivered 
to them being against a 
the price from the quotation on the day of 
delivery. Thus, if the price on the day of sale 
by the cooperative was lower than that on the 
day the cotton was delivered to it, the grower 
would be paid the difference. It is claimed 
that the hazard would be no greater than on 
any other kind of insurance, and that it could 
be worked out so as to provide a premium 
still 


con- 


insured decline in 


attractive to the average farmer while 


allowing a profit for the insurer. 






* FAILS TO VOTE CHANGE 


Richmond Exchange Closes Door to 
Travelers Fire 


RICHMOND, VA., 9.—After acri- 
monious discussion, the Richmond Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange rejected a motion to amend its 
by-laws so as to permit dual agencies in Rich- 
mond. This action was taken at the regular 
meeting yesterday, and followed long pending 
negotiations between officers of the Exchange 
and the Travelers Fire. Before the motion was 
voted down, an amendment was offered, which 
would have classified the Travelers Fire, and 
fire insurance companies in the A&tna Life 
group with the Virginia Fire and Marine, a 
domestic company. Under the present by-laws, 
the Virginia Fire and Marine is permitted to 
have as many agents in Richmond as the local 
board will allow, no limitation on number be+ 
ing fixed. The amendment brought about a 
lengthy discussion and was finally withdrawn 
before a vote was taken on the original mo- 
tion. 


October 


The Travelers Fire has not yet announced 
what it will do with respect to joining the Rich- 
mond Fire Insurance Exchange. Some mem- 
bers of the Exchange favored the dual agency 
rule which would have permitted a salaried 
manager of the company and a regularly li- 
censed agent in Richmond both to become mem- 
bers of the Exchange. Others felt that if the 
single agency rule were changed so as to per- 
mit this arrangement, it would soon open the 
door to all companies planting dual agencies in 
Richmond. 





—The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents will be held in Manches- 
ter, N. H., on Wednesday afternoon, October 27. 
That evening there will be a banquet at the Carpenter 
Hotel. 
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—— Kaa 


be a better judge of the value of 
a company from an agency stand- 
point than an agent who is himself 
a representative of that company? 





ASK ANY FIREMAN'S FUND AGENT ANYWHERE | 


Wao could 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
R. P. BARBOUR, General Attorney 
H. N. KELSEY, Deputy Attorney C. W. COOPER, Secretary 
Eastern & Southern Dept., 135 William St., N. Y., A. G. MARTIN, Mer- 
Western Dept., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIl., H. D. LEWIS, Mer. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif., F. C. H. ROBINS, Mgr. 

















me HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NOR FCW K. VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


Henry G. BArBEE 
President 





Speculation or Investment? 


They look alike—a gilt-edged bond and 
one that is not worth the cost of its en- 
graving—so with the insurance policy—a 
piece of printed paper—whose value lies 
not in itself but in the honesty and strength 
of the company behind it. 


The substantial agent does not allow his 
client to speculate with his insurance— 
every policy he writes is placed in a com- 
pany whose loss paying ability makes it 
a gilt-edged bond. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


ERNEST STURM, CHairman oF THE Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipenrt. 


CASH CAPITAL FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


New York Chicago Montreal San Francisco 





















































and All Kindred Lines 
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Is It Ineured 9 


FURS Insured against Loss of any kind 
(except Moth and Wear and Tear) at 
All Times and All Places 


4 ‘ed vi 





A. F. SHAW & COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange 
| New York City * : = Chicago, Ill. 
| General Agents - All Risks” Department 


Toe... : 
Sait Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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| Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 


ACQUISITION COSTS 


Casualty and Surety Agents Vote 
Casualty Rules Have Helped 
Business 


CHICAGO SITUATION BAD 
Opinion of the Association Is Against Re- 
gional Representatives—Thomas Bran- 
iff and C. S. Ashley Explain 
Things 
[By A STAFF CoRRESPONDENT] 

White SuteHiur Sprines, W. Va., October 
7—With a loud bray, the acquisition cost mule 
lifted its heels and then settled down to steady 
bucking at the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents in the 
Greenbrier hotel here this morning. James W. 
Henry, retiring president of the organization, 
sat in the saddle throughout the performance 
and guided the steed with skill and discretion. 
The mule finally quieted down under the effect 
of a vote which showed that it was the sense 
of the gathering that the casualty acquisition 
cost rules in general have had a good effect 
on the insurance business. 

As applied to surety business, the acquisi- 
tion cost rules were not so universally popu- 
lar, however, and H. W. Schaeffer, president 
of the New York Surety Association, pro- 
tested that they would interfere with the suc- 
cessful conduct of agencies in the metropolitan 
district. He and J. T. Harrison decried the 
delegation of agents for the several counties 
in New York city and indicated that the rules 
would not work out satisfactorily in that ter- 
titory as now framed. The Association voted 
that the New York Surety Association should 
put its objections in writing to the executive 


committee of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. 
The status of regional agents under the 


casualty acquisition cost rules was attacked dur- 
ing the meeting and the Association as a body 
undoubtedly favored the abolition of regional 
agents. Those present were pleased to hear 
from Thomas Braniff that under the surety 
tules the number of regional agents in a State 
will be limited to the number of general agents 
therein. There was a suggestion to the effect 
that Mr. Schaeffer and Mr. Harrison be added 
to the conference committee of the Associa- 
tion but the fact that this was not feasible was 
shown by Charles H. Burras of Chicago who 
thought that they might be permitted to sit in 
at discussions and give the benefit of their 
advice. In addition to those mentioned, agents 
who took a prominent part in the discussion 











were Mr. Loeb of Chicago; Mr. Taft of Rich- 
mond; and Mr. Ashley of New Bedford. Mr. 
Loeb said that he saw no reason for a differen- 
tial of commissions to producers in the same 
territory, 


The situation in Chicago under the acqui- 
sition rules came in for a great deal of dis- 
cussion, Mr. Loeb declaring that the case is 
very bad there and saying that the regional 
“is a pernicious feature.” 
Olson said the rules were ignored in 


agent’s commission 
C. W. 


Chicago in some instances, but other agents 


said the problem would clear itself and that 
sound, reputable companies were observing the 
rules. 

Commissions under a compulsory insurance 
law like the Massachusetts automobile liability 
act were under fire a good part of the time, 
Charles Sumner Ashley, Jr., of New Bedford, 
ranging the guns and finding the target with 
accuracy and frequency.  Retiring-President 
Henry declared that a 17.2 per cent commis- 
sion to general agents on such business was an 
“impossible condition.” The 
thought, would not be permitted to load the 
business for the same solicitation expense un- 


companies, he 


der compulsory insurance as when there was 
no compulsion. Mr. Ashley, who seemed to 
have the information at his finger tips, said 
Massa- 


chusetts commissioner objecting to the present 


the agents would file briefs with the 


rate of commission. He pointed out that the 
law required all policies to be written in De- 
cember and that there were now about goo,000 
cars in the State. The difficulties he revealed 
appeared almost impossible. Replying to a ques- 
tion on the Mr. what 
reason existed for a reduction of commissions 
in States where compulsory insurance has been 


enacted, Mr. Ashley said: “It is my personal 


part of Burke as to 


opinion that the companies left us in the lurch.” 
The election of officers in the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents resulted 
this 
THE Specrator and before the meeting ad- 
adopted one 
thanking those who helped make the convention 


as shown in another article in issue of 


journed it three resolutions; 


successful and the others worded as follows: 


Whereas, The companies transacting fidelity 
and surety bond business are endeavoring to 
formulate rules governing acquisition and field 
supervision cost on fidelity and surety business 
in order to stabilize and place upon a sound 
and equitable basis this important element of 
cost, commensurate with the service rendered, 
thereby establishing dignity instead of chaos 
in this distinctly professional calling. 

Be it resolved by the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents, in convention 
assembled, that we commend those insurance 
carriers that have cooperated in this effort and 
we urge the companies to seek the aid, assist- 
ance and constructive suggestions of the Super- 
intendents of Insurance of the several States in 
making this project nationally effective, and, 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be promptly sent to the Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of the several States and 
to all companies not to definitely fix a rate of 
commission for such new lines until the repre- 
sentatives of the association had been notified 
and had the opportunity to present the views 
of the association. 


COMPANY MEN MEET 


International Association Wants to 
Return to White Sulphur Next 
Year 


NO FIREWORKS EXPLODED 


Suggestion for a Public Relations Com=- 
mittee Is Tabled After Discussion 
[By a Starr CorrESPONDENT] 

WuitE SULPHUR Sprincs, W. VA., October 
7.—The fuse that might have provided a pyro- 
technical display at the meeting oi the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, held in the Greenbrier hotel here 
this morning, sputtered feebly a few times and 
then went out. It all happened when A. L. 
Johnson, vice-president of the Independence 
Indemnity Company of Philadelphia, rose and 
made the suggestion that the organization ap- 
point a committee on public relations. “We 
have been badgered and hectored by endeavors 
to affect our business by legislation and it is 
largely our own fault,” said Mr. Johnson in 
urging the appointment of such a committee. 
Opposition to the proposal developed rapidly 
along the general theme that it had been de- 
cided that the right man to do missionary work 
on public relations was the general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters when that post was filled; and 
that since most of the company members of 
the International Association are members of 
the Bureau, a public relations committee in the 
Association would be needless duplication of 
effort. F. J. O’Neil; A. Duncan Reid, presi- 
dent of the Globe Indemnity; F. Highlands 
Burns, president of the Maryland Casualty; 
and F. A. St. John, president of the National 
Surety, took part in the discussion. All of 
them were against the proposal, Mr. Reid de- 
claring that it was “a little premature,” and 
Mr. Burns taking the honors of the situation 
with the facetious statement that “I have no 
objection to appointing a committee if they 
are not empowered to do anything’! At the 
instance of Spencer Welton, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit, Mr. Johnson’s sugges- 
tion was referred to the executive committee 

and was tabled. 

Committee reports occupied a good part of 
the time of the meeting. The reports of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer F. Robertson Jones will be 
found summarized elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue Spectator. The report of the auditing 
committee was submitted by Chairman F. J. 
Parry, of the American Surety; that of the 
committee on blanks, B. D. Flynn, chairman, 
being read by Mr. Jones. This dealt with 
changes in connection with the premium, under- 
writing and investment exhibits in the annual 
statements which would afford a better oppor- 
tunity to study the standing of the companies’ 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE CO. 


SpecializesinHEALTH 
and ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE with En- 
tirely New Features 
which PLEASE. 


And is looking for 
Agents in ILLINOIS, 
and District Managers 
in CALIFORNIA and 
KENTUCKY who 
Can and Will Produce 
Business. 


Such Men Will Receive 
Large First and Re- 
newal Commissions. 








Address Casualty Department 


360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 








writings. W. J. Falvey, resident vice-president 
at New York for the Massachusetts Bonding, 
as chairman of the registration committee, read 
the names and connections of 78 company men 
who were present. The resolutions committee, 
headed by Mr. St. John, submitted one reso- 
lution carrying the thanks of the Association 
to its officers, to the hotel management, to the 
committees and to the press for their work in 
making the convention a success. The election 
of officers resulted as shown in the story on 
another page of this issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

Mr. Burns brought up the question of 
whether the convention next year should be 
held in the West in conformity with the cus- 
tom of holding one meeting at White Sulphur 
and the next at French Lick Springs. Mr. Reid 


=—=—= 


said that the idea of going West had been in 
the hope of getting the Western agents to turn 
out in force but that this result was Not 


achieved. Carl Hansen, Mr. St. John, Willian § 


Brosmith and others took part in the discus. 
sion that followed and it was finally voted a 
the sense of the meeting that they would come 
back to White Sulphur Springs next year j, 


preference to Quebec or elsewhere. Activities 
by a very, very small minority at the convention fp 
were hinted at when one of the speakers gaiq. § 


“We will be glad to come back to White Sy. 
phur Springs if the management can be 50 
persuaded.” 

Mr. St. John, taking the chair as new Presi. 
dent of the International Association, made a 
graceful speech in acceptance of the honor. 
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Spectaltzation 
Means Service 


HE specialist is the man you call for when you 
want service a little faster and better than 
usual. The specialist smiles at technicalities and 


concentrates on essentials. 


The writing of Fidelity and Surety bonds is not a 
departmental side-line with the F.& D. The F. & D. 
started its corporate existence as a surety company 
and, after 36 years of constant growth, nine-tenths of 
its premium volume is still derived from Fidelity and 


Surety bonds. 


It stands to reason that a company which specializes 
in suretyship is far better equipped to meet the bond- 
ing needs of its clients and representatives than one 
whose activities are spread over many different lines 


of insurance. 


Hence, if you have not yet made a bonding connec- 
tion, remember that “‘specialization means service’”’ 
and then use the application coupon below. 


FIDELITY ann DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


of Maryland 
BALTIMORE 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Baltimore, Md. 

















PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory | will be glad to 
have full information regarding an 
agency connection with your Company. 
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JOINT SESSION 





Meeting Had Many Highlights 





mission Situation There—“Inspira- 
tional’? Speaker a Good One 
[By A STAFF CoRRESPONDENT] 


on automobile liability policies under 


the International Association of Casualty 


bile business was laid squarely at the door 


setts insurance commissioner. Mr. Henry’s 


isste of THE SPECTATOR. 


Oratorical honors of the day went to 


second Day of White Sulphur Springs 


MASSACHUSETTS SITUATION FLAYED 


James W. Henry Lays Emphasis on Com- 


Waite SULPHUR SprinGs, W. VA,. October 
6—Declaring that the figure of 17.2 per cent 


the 


Massachusetts compulsory insurance law was 
‘an entirely unsatisfactory and unwieldy com- 
nission,” James W. Henry, retiring-president 
yf the National Association of Casualty 
Surety Agencs, addressed the second day’s ses- 
sion of the joint convention of that body z 


& 


and 
& 


Surety Underwriters at the Greenbrier hotel 
here this morning. The inadequate settlement 
of the field acquisition cost on such automo- 


of 


the insurance companies by Mr. Henry, who 
said that the agents should have been called 
into conference before the companies submitted 
any review of their needs to the Massachu- 


fe- 


marks were fully summarized in last week’s 


the 


“inspirational” speaker of the morning, Harry 








COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


eee 


PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 





ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWES RATES 


—_——- 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


a 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 





























C. Spillman, educational director of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, who charged that 
most men are intellectually lazy and made a 
plea for constructive and individual thinking. 
Form opinions that are your own, acquire a 
good vocabulary to express those opinions and 
think clearly and deeply was Mr. Spillman’s 
message. The speaker gave evidence of inten- 
sive reading in Bruce Barton’s “The Man 
Nobody Knows,” Shakespear, Walt Whitman, 
the Bible, Dr. Frank Crane and sundry sources 
regarding which his memory was clear and 


’ 


faultless. His speech was oratory of the spell- 
binding sort and it “went over with a bang,” 
as the slang saying goes. 
that scored for Mr. Spillman were as follows: 
“Noah was the only man 
floated a stock company when the rest of the 


Some of the quips 


who successfully 


world was in liquidation.” “The great Ameri- 
can desert is not in our fabled West, the great 
American desert is under the hat of the aver- 
age woman.” “Millions of 
inadequately protected because 
found more new ways to present an old idea.” 
“A man’s mind should be like a pair of tongs, 
the heavier the weight, the tighter the grip.” 
“Failure to make people think multiplies the 
cost of underwriting.” “It’s hard to meet the 
average mind because it isn’t going anywhere.” 
“Whatever a man fails to think about, he fails 
to understand; and if he fails to understand 


man or men are 


you haven't 


9” «66r 


it he will oppose it. The average woman has 


only a few thousand words in her vocabulary 

that’s a mighty small stock—but she has a 
wonderful turnover.” 

Greetings from the West Virginia 
tion of Insurance agents were brought to the 
Past-President R. P. De Van 
of that organization, who opened the meeting 
over which James W. Henry presided. The 
first day’s session was presided over by F. 
Highlands Burns, president of the Maryland 
Company and retiring-president of 
he International Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. The story of first 
day’s events appeared in last week’s issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Edward Allen, past-president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, the 
place on the program which was to have been 
filled by Thomas C. Moffatt, and brought the 
greeting of that organization to the conven- 
tion. Among other things, he said that “The 
encroachment of authority in every State by 
insurance commissioners, little by little, is bad 
for the business. Restriction, regulation and 
over-supervision handicap insurance.” 


\ ssocia- 


convention by 


Casualty 


the 


took 


At the close of the session, the following 
nominating committee was appointed for the 
International Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters: William Brosmith, F. J. O’Neil, 
J. J. Meador, W. M. Tomlins, Jr., and W. R. 
C. Corson. The resolutions committee was 
composed of E. A. St. John, Jesse S. Phillips, 
E. C. Stone and J. H. Thom. 

The nominating committee of the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents was 
appointed as follows: W. M. Byrne, H. W. 
Wadsworth and Phil Braniff. W. G. Wilson 
was chairman of the resolutions committee. 
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IF. R. JONES REPORTS 





International Association Now Has 55 
Company Members 





FINANCES IN GOOD SHAPE | * 





Organization Active in Rhode Island, Illi- 
nois and Kansas Situations 


In his dual capacity as secretary and treas- 
urer of the International Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters, F. Robertson 
Jones reported to the meeting of that body at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last week 
and said that fifty-five companies now are 
In addition to the 
company members, there now are one bureau 
member, five individual members and two hon- 
During the year, the Ameri- 
can Employers of Boston, the Central West 
Casualty of Detroit, the Great American In- 
demnity of New York, and the Indemnity Com- 
pany of America, St. Louis, joined the asso- 
ciation. 

Reporting as treasurer of the Association, 
Mr. Jones read a detailed account of income, 
expenditure and disbursements which showed 
a balance in bank, as of September 20, of $15,- 
507 and indicated that the finances of the or- 
ganization were in good shape. 

In addition to the figures regarding associa- 
tion membership, Mr. Jones, reporting as sec- 
retary, indicated that the organization had been 
active in the Kansas, Illinois and Rhode Island 
situations with respect to tax laws. 


members of the Association. 


orary members. 





E. A. St. John Elected 

(Concluded from page 3) 
Committee members of the International 
Association were also selected and the commit- 
tee on blanks is composed of the Travelers, 
the Royal Indemnity, the A&tna, the American 
Surety and the Hartford Steam Boiler insur- 
ance companies. F. J. Parry and James J. 
Meador go to the auditing committee. 


year. 


The 
special committee of four is made up of Edson 
S. Lott, chairman, and Charles H. Holland, 
Robert J. Sullivan and A. Duncan Reid. The 
legal committee is now composed of the Royal 
Indemnity, the Continental Casualty, the 
United States Casualty, the Maryland Casualty, 
the Travelers and the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty companies. 

New officers of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents are: Charles H. 
Burras, Chicago, president; G. Arthur Howell, 
Atlanta, vice-president, and Dorr Price, Chi- 
cago, secretary and treasurer. The executive 
committee of the agents’ association is made up 
as follows: James W. Henry, Pittsburgh, 
chairman; B. W. McCuer, Kansas City; Gordon 
H. Campbell, Little Rock; F. L. Gray, Minne- 
apolis; H. G. Johnson, Washington, D. C.; 
J. H. Carney, Boston; T. E. Braniff, Okla- 
homa City; W. M. Reid, Pittsburgh; J. M. 
Harrison, New York, and J. R. Millikan, Cin- 
cinanti. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 





Actuarial 











Representing 





LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Fire United States Fire National Fire of 


Fidelity Phenix 

of New York of New York Hartford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 

New York Casualty Co. 

Standard of New _— State of Penn. Indemnity Company 

York of New of America 
National Union of or 

Pittsburgh BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 








Actuarial 
























GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 








— 


HENRY R. CORBETT 
ACTUARY 


Specialty — Pension Funds 
and Employee’s _ Benefits. 


175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 





CHICAGO 











Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


EDWARDB. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Statisticians 




















CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial and Statistical Service in all Branches 
of Insurance and for Pension Funds—Office Systems 
and Reorganizations—Insurance Accounting and 
Auditing. 


75 Fulton Street 


Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


New York 





E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
relieve you of the pressure of annual statement 
filing. 

We are also equipped to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines or comp- 
tometers is desirable. 


Phones: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 





























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


CHICAGO 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 





T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord BIldg.. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 














CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., 


A.SIGTENHORST,F. A.1I.A. 


WACO, TEXAS 


F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 

LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 

Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 

Cable Address: Gertract, New York 

165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA DENVER DES MOINES 





























L. A. GLOVER & CO. | 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 








NOW READY—NEW EDITION 


THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Including the Federal Estate Tax 
Law of 1926 


This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “‘hopeless’’ cases 
for large amounts. Agents attest its 
usefulness. It helps sell big policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of moderate 
means, as well as men of wealth. 


A difficult prospect, after reading 
THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life insur- 
ance, but I am going to buy a policy just the 
same”; and he signed up for $75,000. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 


PRICES: 
Samsle Capes. 6.46 s:0000/5 64 6e eae eae $  .20 
BONE GIHOR occ aicielncic peice scale ce ercuris 8.50 
BN Se a aig Hauwiereaunimearunciewnan 15.00 
CO waka cau Wen einen ooeee 60.00 
Pe AS oe cn ireawcuseaweatones 100.00 
NM AA oo An care Wav en aanneneeaiee 400.00 
OMI EO Ae i tp gn reraatacre eae 750.00 


Orders ior single copies must be prepaid. 


Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avatd exchange charges. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








an 
INSURANCE STOCK QUOTATIONS preg tomy pone 4 oe See 199 he 
sude, Winmill & Co sisi ¢ 9: 
All Bills and Quotations Subject to Con- Curtis & Sanger, N. Y..... Ros KNGRS 195 
fi i Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. 2 eee 191 194 

rmation Fire Ass’n of Philadelphia 
McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 52 53 


The following quotations, as of October 4, Franklin Fire 





2 J. K. Rice, ee @ CG Ne Sok cns 172 178 
1926, are from reliable — = if any of Gilbert Eliiott’ & Co. N.Y *: Sd iA 177 
c rested in - Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y , 171 77 
our readers are pita SOREN: TR: Sg McCown & Co., Phila. po N. Y. 170 176 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE — Girard Life, Phila. in aise * 
specraTor will endeavor to give to any cor- (McCown & Co., Phila.and N.Y... 1374 
rm: c =" Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 3814 4016 
respondent Ww hatever information may be de sade, Winmill @ Co. NY. Sa Pr 
sired. arc th : Aoet & Co., N. ¥ 138 142 
: xilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.. pee 380 425 
It can be readily understood that these auo- Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 1380 1425 
‘ Ralph B. Leonard & Co., WN. ¥.. 1375 1425 
tations are not firm, due to the fluctuation of Gre ee 
the market and are only intended to indicate Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y..... 282 286 
ee * . Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y : Z 281 285 
the activity of their trading: Hanover Fire 
J. K. Rice, Jr., & Ge. 4 a 182 190 
: , Gilbert Elliott & Co * > eee 188 192 
Argicultural aa Offered Mi icong Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 187 193 
< N 'g 9 5 965 ome insurance 
—— EE Se ae Gilbert Elliott & Co., N.Y........ 3382 387 
Gilbert Eiliott & Co., N. Y....... 47 51 Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 332 338 
McCown & Co., Phila... . eh 45 48 Gude, Winmill & Co., a 2 Coeenee 332 337 
American Casud lty ee Reading, Pa. i a see a iia de Cee oe. Vs ss 332 338 
& a. 2. Ape é é omesteac 
gues pri ‘ ” ~ "= Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........ 23 28 
VE. Rice, Jr., & Co.,.N. VY... 290 300 Importers & Exporters : _ 
Gilbert Elliott 2S a 290 310 Curtis & Sanger, Neal ie nce oe 66 70 
Aretican Surety Independent Fire : : ; 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 184 188 McCown & Co., Phila. and N.Y... 20 25 
Gude, Winmill & C O., be ea ; 184 188 Independence Fire Ass’n 
Bankers & Shippers (Securities Company) ~~ 0, 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 285 300 McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 35 40 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V.......... ; 285 295 Independence Indemnity 
Camden Fire McCown & Co., Phila. and N.Y... Cons 330 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 13 15 Insurance Co. of North America ? a 
McCown & Co., Phila. and ane 4 1334 144% Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y....... 52 o4 
1. K. Rice, Jr., & CoN. Ye. 1314 14% Ralph B. Leonard c& Co., N. ¥..... 51 53 

Carolina Insurance Insurance Co. State of Pa. 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 28 30 McCown & Co., Phila. and N.Y... 200 
Perce, Jr, Con NOW e cceccn 28 30 Insurance Securities Co., Inc. 
Gilpert E lliott & Co., 'N. WS te 28 30 (Union Indemnity Group) 
Ralph B. oe ard & Co., N. Y.... 28 31 silbert Elliott & Co., N. Y..... ne 20 23 
City of New York Lumberman’s Insurance 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y..... “e 285 295 McCown & Co., Phila. and N. VY... 110 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 280 295 Maryland Casualty ; 
Continental Curtis & Sanger, N. Y........ ee 9616 97 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. VY... ...< 131 133 Manufacturers Casualty i“ 
Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 131 133 McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 30 35 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 131 135 Mechanics Ins. Co. 
Fidelity Phenix McCown & Co., Phila, and N. Y... 52 





National Surety Company 


New York 
Capital $10,000,000 Surplus $6,219,239 


Total Premiums since organization $146,802,029 
Losses Paid 50,944,873 
Dividends Paid 11,680,000 


Controls through stock ownership The New York Indemnity Company. 
This investment is carried at its book value. The real value of the com- 
pany, which is substantially in excess of book value, does not appear in the 
surplus item of the Surety Company. 


Operating results for past two years 
1924 1925 
$414,214 Underwriting profit $616,948 
1,046,887 Appreciation in value of Securities 274,434 
136,679 Profit in sale of securities 259,092 
1,428,705 Investment income 1,528,352 
900,000 Dividends paid or declared *1,100,000 
*Includes $2 extra dividend payable March 1, 1926, to Stock of record February 15. _ 
In view of the steady growth and profitable operation of the Com- 
pany, we believe the shares offer an atcractive investment for an Accumu- 
ating Trust with a very satisfactory income. 


Price at the Market to Yield about 5.25% 


CURTIS & SANGER 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street 33 Congress Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 











National Surety 


Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 


New Jersey Fire Ins. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y..... 
Niagara Fire 


Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y........ 


Pacific 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 


Philadeiphia Life 


McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 


Reliance 


McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 


Scranton Life 


McCown & Co., Phila. and N. Y... 


Stuyvesant. 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., - Corer e 
Gude, Winmill & Ce. Y peisia wares 


U.S. Fid. & Guar. 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y... 
U. S. Fire 


Gude, Winmill & Co., - Be Gileyio yas 


Gilbert Elliott & Co., 2. ae 
U. S. Merchants and Shins 


Gilbert Elliott & Co. MB. ooh epee 
Curtis & Sanger, N. <p ee ie 


Victory Insurance 
McCown & Co., Phila. and N. ¥ 
Westchester Fire 


Curtis & Sanger, N. V............ 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........ 
Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y..... 


Gude, Winmill & Co., N. Y.. 


HARTFORD STOCKS 


Aetna Casualty and Surety 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 


Aetna Insurance (Fire) 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Compamy............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 


Aetna Life Stock 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 


Aetna Life (Full Paid Receipts) 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 


Automobile Insurance 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 


Markham & Company or 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford . 
Conn. General Life 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 


Hartford Fire 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 
Markham & Company . EOL Oe 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 


Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., Hartford.... 


Ma kham & Company............ 
Roy T. H. Ba nes & Co., Hartford. 


National Fire 
National & Co., Hartford... 
Markham & Company. 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford. 


Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford. . 


Markham & Company............ 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., ‘Hartford 
Travelers Insurance 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 


Markham & Company.......... 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford . 


190 
190 
190 


1625 
1600 
1615 


465 
465 
465 


650 
650 
640 
690 
690 
690 
560 
560 
565 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 


American Insvestment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. 


Boston Casualty 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


Boston Insurance 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 


c apitol Fire Ins. Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston, 


Preferred. 
Common........ 


Columbian National Life a. om 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. 
Conveyancers Title Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
[Insurance Sec. of New Haven 

Ralph B. Leonard & Co., N. Y¥..... 
Mass. Bond & Ind. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Mass. Title Ins., pfd. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Providence Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
Springfield Fire & Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
United Life & Accident Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 
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ROYAL UNION LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Offers an unexcelled line of policy contracts. 

Our Juvenile policies, written on children as young as 
one day old. go in full benefit automatically at age 5 
without re-examination. 


Our special low rate policies to business and profes. 
sional men are fast sellers. 


We write women on equal basis with men. 


Splendid agency openings are now available. Write 
William Koch, Vice President and Field Manager. 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


A. C. TUCKER, President 


Henry W. Ives & Company 


DTNICORPORATED 1910 


73 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS for 
THE UNITED STATES and CANADA 





FOR 
RAIN INSURANCE EXCESS COMPENSATION 
CASUALTY COVERS 
OHIO MILLERS 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO, | Security Mutual Casualty Co, 
OF CHICAGO 
Canton, Ohio 
Assets $7,643,424 
ASSETS $800,000 


Surplus $2,410,000 


Surplus $400,000 Surplus and Reserve $6,862,460 


ALL FORMS STRONGEST CASUALTY 


COMPANY IN AMERICA 




















THIS IS THE TIME OF YEAR 


when BOILER INSPECTIONS can and 
should be made 


Order YOUR BOILER INSPECTIONS NOW 
for your fall and winter BOILER BUSINESS 





Private Dwelling Boilers (round cast iron) 
$25.00 for three years 


Ask For Folder 


ROYAL INDEMNITY CO. 
84 William St. 
New York 





ALL FORMS SURETY 


CASUALTY 











NOW READY 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
SALESMAN 


As its name implies, this new book is a practical 
manual for the use of the field man. It is just what 
insurance companies and general agents have been 
seeking for themselves and their representatives. 
Agents and brokers individually will find that the 
material it contains will put money in their pockets. 

THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN points out 
that the possibilities of insurance salesmanship as a 
career, outlines methods of selecting and approaching 
prospects, explains how to make and close the sale 
and shows how to render follow-up service to policy- 
holders. 

Health and accident insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that is constantly growing more important. The 
man who knows the product, understands the market 
and is able to use convincing arguments will succeed 
in selling it and will reap the reward in large com- 
missions. THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN 
teaches you how to do this. The book is bound in 
handsome heavy cloth, pocket size, and costs only 
75 cents. Discounts for quantity orders. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Life Insurance--Twenty-Five Years of Development 


By Georce H. Harris 


Manager, Service Department, Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


It is customary I suppose for your speakers 
—whatever their subject—to preface their 
exposition by a few words of praise of the 
purpose of Rotary and of commendation of 
your disinterested and altruistic service to 
human kind. This is the way of politeness, 
it seems to me however, that a life insurance 
man can pay these compliments with deep sin- 
cerity. It is one of the most heartening cir- 
cumstances of present-day civilization that large 
numbers of those who have achieved prosperity 
should yield to a warm-hearted impulse to 
share their prosperity with those less fortu- 
nate, to dedicate a portion of their vaiuame 
time to assist the under-privileged, and to in- 
terest themselves at the sacrifice of personal 
convenience to the uplifting and encouragement 
of their weaker brethren. 


Life insurance, as I hope presently to show 
you, is achieving in an organized and profes- 
sional way many of the things that you are 
voluntarily impelled to do under the impulse 
of good nature. I may go a step farther and 
say, that we are trying to prevent some of the 
conditions which it is your avowed function to 
mitigate. To presume one step farther, still, 
and with I hope, a proper and thoughtful re- 
gard to the magnificent work achieved by so- 
cial organizations throughout the world, I think 
I may properly claim that life insurance is do- 
ing more towards the mitigation of suffering 
and the protection of people against the con- 
sequences of misfortune, than any other single 
agency, or, for that matter, than all other agen- 


cies combined. 


Two or three years ago a distinguished 
Divine addressed a body of life underwriters 


and I went to hear him. As is usual in cases 


of this kind, the speaker decided to ride his 


own hobby. For many years he had given un- 


‘sparingly of his time and ability to the cause 


of the under-privileged and delinquent child, 
and he had indeed a record of monumental 
service in this noble work. Throughout his 
eloquent and moving address I waited for the 
connection which I thought he must surely 
make between his interest and the work of the 





The accompanying article is extracted 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Harris 
before the Rotary Club of Aiélantic City 
just previous to the Third International 
Convention of Life Underwriters. It 
not only contains excellent canvassing 
material but the extracts given might 
well form the basis for similar addresses 
by other life underwriters—Enitor’s 
NOTE. 











men whom he was addressing—but the connec- 
tion never came. It was apparent that the 
speaker did not perceive any connection. After 
the meeting I was introduced to him and he 
asked me if I had enjoyed the address. I told 
him I had, for it really had been a powerful 
one. I hesitated a moment and then said to 
him deliberately: “Has it ever occurred to you, 
Sir, that the children of adequately insured 
parents rarely constitute a problem for social 
reformers or for the State?” He paused for a 
long time, and then said very earnestly, “No, 
but I shan’t forget it.” 

If life insurance is to-day acknowledged as 
an essential factor in our social and economic 
life, what did people formerly do without it? 
The answer is two-fold. If we go back a 
century—if we go back half a century—we 
find that our cities were much smaller and 
that their population formed a much smaller 
percentage of the whole. Manufacturing knew 
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nothing of its present day complications; fac- 
tories were on a small scale. The modern 
manufacturing plant with its thousands of em- 
ployees had not yet sprung into being. In 
earlier days a large proportion of the popula- 
tion lived and died in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of their birth place. The migration to 
the cities had not yet begun. The modern 
tendency to mass production, with its concen- 
tration of thousands—hundred of thousands— 
of workmen into small areas, had not yet taken 
place. The vast improvement in transportation 
facilities and in means of communication has 
assisted in this migration. 

This metamorphosis in industrial conditions 
has led to a corresponding change in social con- 
ditions. In the old days a man lived his life 
and died amongst people whom he knew. There 
were relatives and friends in the near vicinity. 
They knew his wife and his family, and in 
times of disaster came to their rescue. A 
neighbor would help by cultivating a little bit 
of extra garden for the bereaved widow and 
her family. Relatives assumed some of her 
responsibilities. Everyone rendered what assist- 
ance they could. In these days millions of 
people are unknown to their near neighbors— 
unknown indeed to the vast majority of their 
fellow-workers. They have wandered far from 
their home town and have sacrificed its ameni- 
ties. There can no longer be the same depend- 
ence on the good nature or charity of others; 
a man, in short, must provide for his own. 
All this has led to a greater and greater in- 
sistence on the significance of the dollar. The 
means of living have ceased to be interpreted 
in kind—they are to-day interpreted in terms 
of dollars. Life insurance is a natural means 
by which the provision of dollars can be made. 

Then there is the improvement in living con- 
ditions. The multiplication of conveniences 
and comforts of life has not only emphasized 
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the need for financial provision, but have com- 


pelled the need for greater provision. The 
luxuries of yesterday are the necessities of to- 
day. The tallow candle has given way to the 
electric light. Our grandmothers spun their 
own wool and made the clothes which to-day 
must be bought with money. 

The answer, I said, was The 
other part of the answer is that there was a 
great deal of suffering that did go unrelieved— 
much more than there is to-day. People had 
a pitiable complacence. Death was looked upon 
as a Divine visitation against which it was im- 
The idea that the 
might have been 


two-fold. 


pious to make provision. 
wniseries resulting from it 
averted or even mitigated was hardly thought 
of. Women did have to undertake menial 
tasks; children of baby years did have to labor ; 
the orphans of that generation were denied the 
possibility of education or of a healthy start 
in life. With the advance of education the 
people have come to aspire to better things 
and life insurance has been accepted as a 
means by which these proper aspirations may 
be realized. Life insurance is answering the 
questions muttered by millions of humble votces. 
The war told the life insurance man’s story 
in terms of ruthless destruction, of devastating 
disease, of crippling and of maiming, and of 
instant and remorseless death. It told the 
story of the brittle hold on life possessed by 
even the strongest; it told men that none were 
safe; it brought women not only the pangs of 
bereavement but also the stern realization of 
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Unusual Opportunities 
For Live Agents 


with this old, reliable company, in 
Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. Lib- 
eral agency contracts. 


Modern contracts—Ordinary Life, 
20-Pay Savings, Term, Double In- 
demnity Disability, Installment 
features. 


Operates in 19 States. Assets over 
$5,700,000.00. Losses paid over 
$8,000,000.00. 


Write today to 


Agency Department 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Reading - Lancaster - York, Pa, 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








the real meaning of material 


lessons, I 


and 
These 


privation 


loss. say, were driven 


home in powerful, frightful and remorseless 
* * and in sardonic emphasis of 
epidemic— 


scarcely less greedy of life than the war itself 


terms 


these terrible lessons came an 
—which chose its victims from the flower of all 
races, which struck 
prime of life, and scourged the earth. 


What The feeble 
insurance made eloquent by these 


men and women in the 


followed ? story of the 
man was 
terrible happenings; the insurance compan’‘es 
their 
from the 


were embarrassed by the demands for 
services. Men 
war broken and helpless—many did not come 
back at all. 


was uncertain 


were coming back 
People realized not only that life 
but that life had an economic 
value. They began to measure the value of the 


head of the household in dollars and cents. 


They learned the doctrine of compensation for 
loss of ilfe. They got to know what disability 
compensation meant. Incidentally they began 
to discriminate between capital values and in- 
come values, because these compensations were 
expressed in terms of monthly income. Income 


values in their turn came to be measured in 


terms of bread and butier, and clothing and 
shelter. 
The 

] 


tributed to the devel 


war created other conditions that con 


opment of our business but 


which I can only mention in passing. I refer 


particularly to currency depreciation and taxa- 


tion. War taxation alone opened up 2 vast 


and virgin field for life insurance service. In 


heritance tax insurance was practically un- 
heard of before the 


Chere 


war. 
are many other contributing factors, 


but I can spare time only to discuss—and that 


very briefly—one of them. I refer to the im- 
proved competence of the agents who are inter- 
preting life insurance to the public. As an edu 


cationist you might expect me to attribute much 
of our growth to the greater knowledge of the 
And 


it will be folly to pretend that this is not an im- 


present-day life insurance agent. indeed 


To my mind, however, a much 
element is the 
improved knowledge of human nature as dis- 
Our 


great development has synchronized with a bet- 


portant factor. 


greater contributing agent's 


tinct from his knowledge of insurance. 


ter understanding of people and a better under- 


standing of the problems that conrront them, 
We are not so much to-day seeking to sell 
our policies as we are searching for the rea- 
We have 
We have gone over to 
We have climbed 
the fence that used to divide us; we have dis- 


sons why people should buy them. 
shifted our ground. 
our clients’ side of the desk. 


covered that the best interests of the companies, 
of their policyholders and of their agents are 
identical. We have made the important dis. 
covery—that the only good reason the public 
can have for acquiring our policies is that it 
shali be to their advantage and in their good 
interest to do so. 

To this clearer and more accurate concep- 
tion of our function, we have joined an im- 
proved technical knowledge. The time when 
a life insurance agent scorned knowledge has 
happily passed; he realizes to-day that while 
knowledge alone will not cause him to sell, it 
Also knowl- 
And so 


is a condition of good selling. 
edge is a condition of good service. 
we find training schools for agents held under 
the auspices of universities and colleges; courses 
of instruction 


set up by private educationists 


and by life underwriters’ associations—this 


forthcoming Congress is an example of the 


educational effort which is coming from the 


agents themselves. We have a magnificent in- 
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President 
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surance press. We have company courses aud 
private courses. We have hundreds of men 
who are devoting their best talents to the up- 
fifting of the educational standards of life 
insurance men. In the aggregate this unity of 
purpose and effort must result in the enlighten- 
ment, not only of the agent, but also the 
enlightenment of the public to the truths they 
are endeavoring to propound. Its influence has 
been already felt in past progress—its poten- 
tial influence no one can measure, 

I have not, you observe, touched upon the 
great work that has been done, and remains 
to be done, in connection with insuring human 
yalues in industry. This is a vast subject which 
may be left in abler hands. I prefer to con- 
fine myself to considering life insurance in re- 
lation to the home—to discuss its domestic sig- 
nificance. To countless homes in this land the 
life insurance policy is the only bulwark and 
safeguard against disaster—the only wall pro- 
tecting it from the devastating inroads of want 
and privation. The homes of our nation are its 
ultimate strength. The business indeed is a 
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noble one, whose purpose is to upbuild them, 
to strengthen them, to maintain them, and to 
keep them inviolate. 

May I quote the words of a great British 
statesman? He was walking one evening, as 
dusk was falling, amongst his native hills; in 
his company were two or three of his earnest 
admirers and devoted disciples. In the gather- 
ing dusk, as they looked over the valley, here 
and there a light appeared in a humble laborer’s 
cottage—lights twinkling like stars through the 
gathering gloom of the valley. One of his com- 
panions said to him, “What, in your judgment, 
is the greatest calamity that could befall our 
civilization?” Stretching cut his arms towards 
the valley he said, ‘““The light of education may 
become dim, the light of industry may flicker 
and die, but if the light of the home should 
fail, then indeed is our civilization doomed.” 
There is widom behind that. 

The impulse to social service which has its 
practical expression in Rotary and other or- 
ganizations whose influence is felt throughout 
the civilized world, is finding its noblest expres- 
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sion in helping keep the light of the home stead- 
ily burning. It is not the least of the privileges 
of a life insurance man that the influence of his 
work too is helping that light shine resplendent. 
When Walter Page was Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’ in wartime, he wrote a let- 
ter to Colonel House which contained words 
which epitomize our joint aspirations. I would 
like to see them hanging over the desk of every 
Rotarian and every life insurance man in the 
land. He was calling attention to the oppor- 
tunity that exists equally for the British and 
American branches of the Anglo-Saxon races. 
“Let us start afresh,” he said, “let us try to 
outstrip each other in the spread of well being; 
in the elevation of mankind of all classes * * * 
in the spread of humane feeling and action; in 
the growth of human kindness; in the tender 
treatment of women and children and the old; 
in the abatement of suffering; in great changes 
in economic conditions which discourage pov- 
erty, and in science which gives us new leases 
on life and new tools and wider visions. These 
are our world tasks * * * God bless us.” 


THE COST OF DYING 


Federal and State Inheritance Taxes Are First Charges 


When we speak of the cost of dying, it is 
generally understood to refer to the usual and 
ordinary expense connected with sickness and 
death. There is a broader sense, however, in 
which both men and women of means are now 
forced to consider this rather disagreeable sub- 
ject. The cost of dying no longer applies to 
all persons alike, as it once did. The rich and 
well to do are now penalized, since those who 
have accumulated property beyond a certain 
value, at their death, must leave a part of it 
to the Federal Government, and in most States 
another part to the State. This is known as 
estate or inheritance tax and must be paid with- 
in a stipulated time in cash. 


Not 4 War MEASURE 

It should be stated here that the State in- 
heritance tax is not a war measure. For up- 
wards of thirty years some of the States have 
had such a tax, and it would seem now that 
this form of taxation has become a fixture in 
almost all States, if not also with the Federal 
Government itself, and that the big question 
is, how can the tax be met without working a 
hardship on the estate? David Kay, Jr., coun- 
sel for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, says: 

There is the greatest divergency in the rates 
at which such taxes are assessed and in the 
amounts of exemption from taxation allowed 
by the various States. The only thing which 
we see in the future as fixed is the fact, that 
as the needs of the State increase the exemption 
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yeorvright 1926 by The Spectator Company, New 


Upon Estates 


By Witu1am T. Nasu 





The 1926 edition of The Cost of Lyumg 
is being reprinted serially in THE SpEc- 
TATOR and has been issued concurrently 
as a leaflet. The author, William T. 
Nash, has collected a number of 
examples of the working of the Federal 
and State inheritance tax requirements 
which indicate clearly the value of life 
insurance to provide for their satisfac- 
tion. The leaflet itself contains the full 
text of the Federal Estate Tax Law of 
1926.—EpiTor’s Nore. 











will become more limited and the rate of taxa- 
tion expand. 


AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE 

Messrs. Gleason and Otis, of the New York 
bar, are the authors of a very comprehensive 
volume entitled “Inheritance Taxation,” from 
which is taken substantially this interesting 
example of the operation of the tax as it would 
have applied before the increase of 1924. 

Assume that a resident of New York dies, 
leaving his widow, age 30, for life (on her 
death the remainder to their only child, then 
a minor) a “net” estate of $300,000 consisting 
of personal property, one-third of which is 
located in Arizona, one-third in Idaho and the 
remaining one-third in Tennessee. Each of 
these States, as well as the State in whicn the 
decedent had resided, would assess its inherit- 
ance tax and the total amount payable in the 
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four States would be $9647; to this would have 
to be added the Federal tax of $7500, making 
in all $17,147, or almost 6 per cent on the net 
estate of $300,000. 

This probably would be still further in- 
creased if the estate held stock in any cor- 
poration or corporations located in either of 
the States in which the property is situated, as 
nearly every State has a law requiring that 
where stock of a domestic corporation is held 
by a non-resident, there shall be paid to the 
State a tax on the transfer of such stock be- 
fore the certificate can be endorsed over to the 
executor or administrator. This would make 
four separate taxes levied against this estate. 


Hits TuHost oF Moperate MEANS 

Although under the Federal law, estates up 
to $100,000 are exempt, in most States the State 
tax applies to estates much smaller than $100,- 
ooo; in fact, there are some States which 
allow an exemption of no more than $3000 for 
a widow or parental beneficiary. It is safe to 
say that in almost all States, estates of $25,- 
000 would be subject to some form of inherit- 
ance or transfer tax, and in some States the 
tax would apply on estates of very much less 
than $25,009; as small indeed as $3000, as 
already stated. Therefore it would be a mis- 
take for one to get the impression that this is 
a tax only upon the so-called rich, when, in 
fact, it applies to the smaller business man, 
landlord, farmer and others of comparatively 
moderate means, who are far from being 
classed among the rich. This cannot be made 
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Desirable territory open for General Agencies 
in Virginia, Florida, Maryland, Kentucky and 
District of Columbia. Excellent opportunity 
for producers who can furnish unquestionable 
references. 


Our Home Life Insurance Co. 
Suite 206-7-9-10 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘‘Keep Southern Money at Home’’ 


YOUNG MAN: If you are already successful but looking for 
larger opportunities, Investigate the Field, Policy Contracts 
and Commissions of “‘The Best Company in Dixie” and We 
Will Grow Together. 


CHAS. M. McCABE, President. 


(ttonStates 


LIFE INSURANCE CO-wisnvitie, Tenn, 
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CBRoibins, Pres. CA Svaboda, Secy 
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EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 























JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr.. Sec’y & Treas 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
J.BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-Prestdent 








THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 

The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of its 
management, and the management of THE HANOVER is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its policy. 
Charles W. Higley, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
J. G. Hollman, Secretary H. T. Giberson, Treasurer 
F. E. Sammons, Asst. Secy. A. E. Gilbert, Asst. Secy. 

Home Office, Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St., New York 




















C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 


CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance 





Commercial and Industrial 












ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 









Greatest Illinois Company 
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FIRE AND LIFE 
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ge ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 
FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4tx & WALNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 

















MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Backed and endorsed by the most substantial 
and influential business men in Kansas City, 


THE MANAGEMENT. 


Practical insurance men of long experience 
aad conspicuous success. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
COLORADO, TEXAS. 
in the country to-day. 


THE TERRITORY. OKLAHOMA, 


The best territory 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., President JOHN M. SMULLIN.Secretary 





Service of Quality to Policyholdere 
Contracts of Superiority to Representatives 





Write for information relative to open territory. Have two or 
three agencies with business established where change is 
desired. 








Ambitious men of sales experience will be interested in the liberal agents 
contracts we are offering. 
Good openings for the right type of men. 
ASSETS OVER EIGHT MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER SEVENTY MILLIONS 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President. DENVER, COLORADO 














INCORPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF RICHMOND, VA. 
January 1, 1926 
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NEW ;POLICY 





Disability Benefits of 
$15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 


Broader Double 
Indemnity Clause 


Loans at end 
of 2nd year. 


The 
Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co. 
of New York 
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too plain nor its importance to this class too 
strongly emphasized. 


DEFINITION oF “Net” ESTATE 

By “net estate’ is meant the value of the 
estate after deducting all lawful indebtedness 
and exemptions, and it is only on this net that 
the inheritance tax applies. If, in the case of 
the New Yorker just referred to, the gross 
estate was $400,000, on which there was indebt- 
edness amounting to $100,000, the net estate, 
therefore, would be $300,000 and the taxes 
would increase the indebtedness to more than 
$117,147. 

Oxsjyect Lessons 

The inheritance tax has come so quietly, 
that very few have given it the cons:deration 
they should, or made an effort to provide some 


sure way of meeting it. But as object lessons 
j g J 








Middle-west 
Casualty Company 


writing most approved Accident 
and Health forms on A, B, C 
and D risks (commercial plan) 
in eight States, wants Produc- 
tion Manager who has record as 
personal producer and is capable 
of managing agents. Good sal- 
ary and Home Office connection 
to man who can qualify. When 
writing give age, experience, 
present connection and refer- 
ences. 


All correspondence treated in 
strictest confidence. Address 
XYZ, care THE SPECTATOR. 








Seventy-Five Years Ago 


the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized by a group 
of men with unusual foresight. They 
conceived an organization that would 
create a personality of strength and 
friendliness, and conduct its affairs so as 
to win and hold the confidence of policy- 
holders. 


During all these years this institution 
has faithfully maintained the spirit of 
service inaugurated at its birth. To-day 
it ranks with the best companies in the 
country and is known throughout the 
land as 


The Company of Satisfied Policyholders 


Joseph C. Behan, Superintendent of 
Agencies. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 








Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
$4,109,147.01 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$430,902.53 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$43,000,000.00 Insurance in force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
— TENNESSEE, TEXAS AND 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 











North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Tennessee 


Nashville, 


Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal? General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


F. J. Uehling, President 
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C 
THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 4 
OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES j 
IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY LIFE INSURANCE DOLLAR * 
ar 
e WORKS EN ROUTE th 
American Re-Insurance Co. ee : 
: . Life insurance invested funds in the United bro 
242 S. 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. States, totaling close to ten billion dollars, are cis 
i 7 widely distributed and very usefully employed. 
Assets . - $4,700,216.33 They go not at all into the field of speculation, as ‘ 
Capital = = = = 750,000.00 is right, considering the solemn fiduciary nature Mi 
Surplus - - ~ - 1,001,125.89 of the trust, but are being used over and over to 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 again in conservative upbuilding. pay 
Reserves Es 5 2,449, 090.44 Thus, in imagination, each one of us may see ig 
his own life insurance dollar helping to grow a 7% 
field of wheat in Kansas or of corn in Iowa; on 
RE-INSURANCE ONLY buying or clearing a new piece of land; or may h 
, be helping to haul a tram-load of produce over the 
Specializing in Workmen's Compensation, Catastrophe and Excess Liability Treaties the plains to the industrial region in the east, 
Co : ith di SE 1 Cc or bringing back from thence a return load ers 
mpeting with no direct-writing insurance Company of manufactures; or killing a boll-weevil, and it i 
Quelifed before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States after the slaughter is over and the crop gathered, acre 
‘ * carrying the cotton on to be woven into cloth. nee 
Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts } Everywhere can be found the life insurance ee 
ey dollar at work, helping along the growth of the js 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED ie 9 nation; fifty million people or more, life in- amo 
LN surance policyholders, lending their wealth sacr’ 
i a which they have thus stored up for their in- A. 
ic. $i dividual economic protection, to promote other - 
FIDELITY anp SURETY BONDS i and more general economic pursuits of our pay 
iNs7} country. follo 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY, AUTO- ee * aan ‘ ae — 
* MOBILE, LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND me WALTON L. Crocker, President A 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSUR- yea Extract from Article in Nation’s Business that 
ANCE. his late 
PN) gate 
esiiisicnpniniaae ib a tadplancee Stat 
SST - 
nion Inpemniry é Lire INSURANCE COMPANY land 
ICA oF BosTOm. MASSACnUSETTS ; t 
\. On 
ive Offi Eastern Department GE WET Swe 
Union tnde nity Bldg Gompany #22" ee come Neo cones RESIS. men 
New Urleans New York — ‘eciaiieiiaciiaaiaat a } case 
lionai 
CASH CAPITAL $750,000.00 
TNORAA Ce PpPEeoHK 
NORTHWESTERN WHY DRIVE WITH A PUTTER? 
CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY You probably are not a Joe Kirkwood 
Home Office: Brumder Building When You Want Distance You Should Use A Driver! 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
—— Eastern Department The $5,000.00 Special Preferred Risk Policy surely gets the 
UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING 100 MAIDEN LANE distance. Its hits with a smack every time. No topping the 
NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK ball. No dubbed shots. of 
Age 35, Ordinary Life Preferred Risk Special $5,000 Policy 
Premium $106.50—Dividend First Year $17.25 ge 
(Contingent upon payment of second premium) @ 
First Year Net Cost $89.25 or $17.85 per thousand 8 
ONE OF OUR AGENTS SOLD $200,000 IN THREE MOS: us 
Sold nothing else and averaged $10,000 per policy. be 


4 The Perfected Endowment at Age 65 is our brassie. It 
Provi den [ Mu tual gets extra yards because it returns the Endowment Savings fe] 


as well as paying the face of the policy at death. 





Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia : 
: P ee Founded 1865 ° Our Agents have a complete set of clubs, driver, brassie, spoon, a ¢ 
ennsylvania ounde oJ cleek, midiron, mashie, mashie-niblick, niblick and putter. A = 
club for every purpose whether you are on the tee, the fair- Oy 
way or the green. ‘They get you out of a sand trap or out of Fi 
the rouch in a jiffy. 1 
een SAY MAN! YOU NEVER SAW SUCH A BAG AS THEY’RE fe 
The Provident has worked out a prac- PUT UP IN Shed 
tical plan by which the Home Office, THE GOLDEN RULE AGENT’S CONTRACT ere 
. : It adds greatly to your efficiency. Does not gall your shoulder’ 
through an Educational Supervisor, Helps you carry the load with ease and reach the 18th hole y 


fresh and full of pep. 
LET US PUT THIS IN PLAIN ENGLISH FOR YOU 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company 
580 East Broad Street Columbus, Ohio 202 
C. W. Brandon, President  D.E. Ball, Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 






is assisting in the development of new 






agents. 
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LIFE 


are now everywhere before us, men of means 
are fast waking up to the fact that it is some- 
thing for which they must prepare. Indeed, 
the effect of unpreparedness is strikingly 
brought out in a press dispatch from San Fran- 
cisco, as follows: 

The $40,000,000 properties of the late Henry 
Miller in California, Arizona and Nevada are 
to be seized by the Government for the non- 
payment of Federal inheritance taxes amount- 
ing to $6,000,000, it was announced by Justice 
S. Waddell, collector of internal revenue tains 


on Wednesday. 

Miller and Lux, of which Henry Miller was 
the senior partner, are among the largest farm- 
ers in the world, and in order to meet this tax 
it is said that in the neighborhood of 150,000 
acres of choice farming land must be thrown 
upon the market and sold. There naturally 
arises the question, can cash buyers for this 
amount of land be found, except at a great 
sacrifice ? 

Another case involving the sale of land to 
pay inheritance taxes is made known in the 
following press dispatch from Lincoln, IIl.: 

A report by the appraiser, just filed, reveals 
that the inheritance tax upon the estate of the 
late Judge S. A. Foley of Lincoln will aggre- 
gate $150,000, which goes to the treasury of the 
State. The decedent left $1,500,000 in Logan 
county land. The heirs must sell some of the 
land to procure money to pay the tax. 


One of the most striking instances of un- 
preparedness, however, is brought out in the 
case of the late John T. Milliken, multi-mil- 
lionaire manufacturer of St. Louis. Regarding 











ATTENTION 


One of the primary objects 
of this Company is to extend 
genuine cooperation to its 
agents. Experience has taught 
us such a method is profitable 
because it promotes good 
fellowship and enthusiasm for 
a common cause, and induces 
loyalty to it. We want more 
Field Men and General Agents 
for Illinois and Indiana. Ref- 
erence required. Write. 


A. E. JOHNSON, Asst. to Pres. 
CHICAGO NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


202 So. State St. Suite 314-324 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Mr. Milliken’s estate the St. Louis “Republic” 
says: 

An application to the probate court to sell 
property belonging to the late John T. Milli- 
ken, millionaire chemical manufacturer, oil and 
grain dealer, whose estate is estimated at $20,- 
000,000, yesterday disclosed that there is not 
sufficient money on hand to pay immediate ob- 
ligations, including expenses of his last illness 
and funeral and the cost of administration. * * * 
The application recites that Milliken, at the 
time of his death, was indebted in various 
amounts, secured by pledges of stocks, bonds 
and other securities. 

He also owed, it is asserted, personal bills 
aggregating a large amount, in addition to the 
expenses of his last illness and funeral and 
obligations of a preferred class, which must be 
paid first. The application also states he left 
a comparatively small amount of cash, which 
is insufficient to pay the. claims and meet the 
administration expenses. Permission was asked 
to sell, at private sale, stocks, bonds and other 
securities to meet the demands. 

Probate Judge Holtcamp granted the appl’- 
cation and made the necessary order, authoriz- 
ing the executors to sell the securities under 
the condition stipulated. 

On a net estate of $20,000,000 the Federal 
Estate Tax alone would be $3,353,500 less the 
amount of any State inheritance up to &o per 
cent of the amount of the Federal Estate Tax. 
(See Sec. 301 (b)). But suppose that in the 
case of Mr. Milliken’s estate, debts and other 
exemptions amounted to $5,000,000, thus leav- 
ing a net or taxable estate of $15,000,000. In 
this case the Federal Estate Tax would have 
been $2,353,500, and when added to the original 
indebtedness of $5,000,000, the total claims 
against the estate would be $7,353,500, and this 
in face of the fact that “there is not sufficient 
money on hand to pay immediate obligations— 
including expenses of his last illness and 
funeral and the cost of administration.” 

With forced sales to realize funds to meet 
these pressing demands under way, how much 
of this vast fortune, if any at all, will be saved? 
As it appears now, instead of Mr. Milliken’s 
success being perpetuated or living after him— 
it may be another instance of a successful man 
and all that he had achieved in a lifetime, be- 
ing buried together in the same grave. 

It will be proper to include here a word of 
warning to any who may seek to evade these 
estate or inheritance taxes bv deeding away 
their property to their wives or children or 
others, in contemplation of death. The heirs 
of those who transfer their property with this 
in view, will have to pay not only the tax, but 
with it heavy penalties, and also the cost of liti- 
gation, should thev see fit to contest. A case in 
point is that of the estate of the late Ex-United 
States Senator Isaac Stephenson, former multi- 
millionaire lumber king of Wisconsin. A press 
dispatch from Madison, Wis., under date of 
March 17, 1919, regarding this estate, said: 

An inheritance tax on the property left by 
the multi-millionaire lumberman, Isaac Stephen- 
son, former United States Senator, will bring 
a battle in the courts between the heirs and the 
State. 

His will left about $6,000,000, but the State 
now charges that he distributed about $4,coo,- 
ooo before his death in cash and other property, 
gifts to his wife and children. The State claims 
that these gifts were made to avoid the inheri- 
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tance tax and will try to collect an inheritance 
tax on them. 

Subsequent information was to the effect that 
the lower court ordered the tax collected on 
the full amount involved, upwards of $4,000,- 
ooo and that the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
had confirmed this order. 

While this refers only to the Wisconsin State 
tax, the Federal Estate Tax Law is even more 
drastic and explicit on this point than are the 
State laws. Sec. 15 (b) the Federal Estate 
Tax Law of 1926: 

If (1) this decedent, makes a transfer, by 
trust or otherwise, of any property in contem- 
plation of or intended to take effect in posses- 
sion or enjoyment at or after his death (except 
in the case of a bona fide sale for an adequate 
and full consideration in money or money’s 
worth), or (2) if insurance passes under a 
contract executed by the decedent in favor ot a 
specific beneficiary, and if in either case the tax 
in respect thereto is not paid when due, then 
the transferee, trustee, or beneficiary shall be 
personally liable for such tax, and such prop- 
erty, to the extent of the decedent's interest 
therein at the time of such transfer, or to the 
extent of such beneficiary’s interest under such 
contract of insurance, shall be subject to a like 
lien equal to the amount of such tax. 


UNLIKE OrbINARY DEBTS 

While ordinary debts have an offset in some 
implied or mutually agreed consideration, it is 
not so with the inheritance tax. At death this 
tax simply takes a part of the property which 
had been accumulated for the family, and in 
the commercial sense or in the meaning that the 
estate would in some manner be compensated, 
takes it without consideration. It is just that 
much of the estate wiped out, gone, so far as 
the beneficiaries of the estate are concerned, 
and the purpose of this article is to point out, 
a little further on, the only way by which this 
loss may be prevented. 

One requirement of no small importance, is 
that the part of the estate taken for this tax 
must be in cash, although one’s investments 
may be in property or securities which might 
not be convertible into cash without great sacri- 
fice. Therefore, even though you knew before- 
hand approximately the amount of tax that 
would be assessed, vou could not know how 
much of the estate would have to be sold to 
realize that sum. This would depend on cir- 
cumstances and conditions at the time, which 
could not be known in advance. And if the 
estate should owe other debts of any consider- 
able amount, these inhertance taxes become a 
still greater danger; not only because they in- 
crease what already may be a heavy burden, 
but for the further reason that the tax takes 
precedence over all other debts, and to protect 
themselves, creditors very naturally might be 
disposed to press for payment of their claims, 
or demand additional security. With all this 
uncertainty, confusion and pruning of the 
estate, it would be impossible for one to ar- 
range, by will or otherwise, for the definite 
distribution of property with any assurance 


This should be sufficient warning to all those 
who may seek to evade this tax. 


(To be concluded) 
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Outline of Collegiate Course in Life 
Insurance 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance at 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, has prepared an 
Outline of Collegiate Course in the Functions, 
Principles and Practices of Life Insurance, 
which has been published and distributed by 
the National Association ot Life Underwriters. 
It is urged that colleges and universities give 
consideration to the establishment of this 
course, which is offered to them without re- 
striction. The general subjects covered are as 
follows: 

The Economic Concept of Life Insurance; 
Development and Extent of Life Insurance; 
Basic Principles Underlying Any Sound Plan 
of Life Insurance; Life Values and Business 
Sompared with Property Values; Kinds of 
Life Insurance Companies and Associations; 
Organization of the Company—Necessity for 
the Agency System; Need for the Scientific 
Treatment of the Life Value in Business 
Through Life Insurance; Fundamental Types 
of Contracts—Term Policies; Whole Life Poli- 
cies; The Business Concept of the Family; 
Limited Payment Policies; Endowment Poli- 
cies; Credit Uses of Life Insurance; Annui- 
ties; Mortality Table; Relation of Life In- 
surance to Taxation; The Net Premium (to 
and including Whole Life Policies) ; Relation 
of Life Insurance to the Settlement and Pres- 
ervation of Estates; the Net Annual Premium; 
The Reserve; Relation of Life Insurance to 
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Savings; The Reserve; The Gross Premium— 
Loading; Life Insurance as an Investment; 
Surplus and Dividends; Surrender Values and 
Policy Loans; Life Insurance Interpreted as a 
Life Will; Ascertaining the Rate of Invest- 
ment Return; Investments of Life Insurance 
Companies; Relation of Life Insurance to 
Education and Philanthropy; Economics of 
Total and Permanent Disability Protection; 
Tvpes of Disability Clauses and Their Ap- 
plication; Economics of Life Income Insur- 
ance; Policy Options Relating to the Admin- 
istration and Distribution of Policy Proceeds; 
Special Income Plans Used; “Fitting the Pol- 
icy’; Program Insurance Illustrated; Policy 
Provisions (not previously discussed in con- 
junction with other subjects) ; Designation of 
the Beneficiary When the Insurance Is Used 
Directly for a Family or Private Estate; 
Group Insurance; Industrial Insurance; Desig- 
nation of the Beneficiary When Insurance Is 
Used for Business Purposes; Insurance of Sub- 
standard Lives; State Supervision and Regula- 
tion. In connection with each topic there is 
a bibliography of readings and references for 
the use of the student. 





Innumerable Prospects for Life Insurance 
Available 

Many life insurance solicitors are inclined 

at times to fear that there is, or may come to 

be, a dearth of prospects for them to work 

upon. As a matter of fact, the insurable people 

in this country are lamentably underinsured, 


and there will never be a dearth of prospects 
for the agent who uses proper methods to keep 
his list of prospects full and alive. 

Agents who are ambitious, not only to have 
plenty of prospects constantly listed for solicita- 
tion, but to have those prospects prepared and 
in a receptive mood, can realize this ambition 
and constantly develop new business. 

Those who have not as yet utilized to their 
profit the widely known and productive leaflets 
by William T. Nash, published by The Specta- 
tor Company, can learn how they may largely 
augment their business by obtaining a copy of 
the Business Builders’ Service, to be had on re. 
quest, which contains definite plans for the 
assistance of agents in creating profitable pros. 
pects. 


Control of Life Insurance Proceeds 

A discussion of the question of the “Power 
of an Insured to Contol the Proceeds of His 
Policies” has been prepared by Guy B. Horton, 
attorney for the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montpelier, Vt., and gotten out in the 
form of a book of 88 pages. It is a study on 
the nature of the relationship between a policy- 
holder, beneficiary and the company, the length 
of time insurance proceeds can be held as af- 
fected by the perpetuity or remoteness rule, 
restraints on alienation and protection against 
creditors by non-commutation clauses or spend- 
thrift trust provisions, limitations on accumu- 
lation, and the conflict of laws of States where 
the insured or beneficiaries live and the insur- 
ance company is situated. 

















Going Up! | 


HEN an old established company, resting solidly 
on one of the strongest financial foundations to 
be found in life insurance, begins to grow, it 

usually moves upward by leaps and bounds. 
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opportunities are then created for the representatives of 
that company. With them it is a case of ‘‘being in on 
the ground floor,’’ for the company’s success is their 
success, and as the company grows so do they. 


Backed by its great financial strength, The Guardian 


has enjoyed an unusual growth in these past several. 


years. Our new business in 1925 was nearly 50% better 
than 1924, a gain of about three times greater than the 
average. For the first half of 1926 our gain was 20% over 
the same period of last year, or twice the general average 
for all leading companies. This is a gain of about 62% 
over the first half of 1924. 


These figures tell the story better than anything more 
we could say, except that The Guardian does not mean to 
stop there. Men of the right calibre will find their op- 
portunities with us. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN. Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


PRESIDENT 
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EDITORIAL 


THE RANKING TEN IN CASUALTY LINES 


Over Thirty-Eight Per Cent of Business Written by Ten Largest 
Companies—Comparisons With Fire and Life Aggregates 


The ten leading stock insurance companies 
writing casualty, surety and miscellaneous in- 
surance in the United States, had a combined 
premium income in 1926 of $266,946,465, which 
was 38.2 per cent of the total premium income 
of all of the stock casualty companies operat- 
ing in this country, which last year amounted 
to $608,720,487. This large proportion of the 
business shows that, despite the variety of the 
coverages grouped under the generic classifica- 
tion of casualty, surety and miscellaneous in- 
surance, there is a distinct demand for insur- 
ance in large and well-known companies whose 
agency organizations are planted throughout the 
country. The experiences of these larger com- 
panies are potent and deciding factors, there- 
fore in the general underwriting policies and 
practices of the entire branch of insurance. 

The loss and expense ratios of the leading 
companies are better criterions of general loss 
and expense ratios than the averages or totals 
of all the companies, because the larger com- 
panies, being able to assimilate all kinds of 
lines, having greater underwriting facilities, and 
being more soundly financed and therefore able 
to offer the ultimate in service to agents, indi- 
cate more closely the combined experience of 
the entire country and give an experience which 
is not influenced by a special line, by a partreu- 
lar class of agency, or by the necessity of up- 
building reserve. It will be seen, however, that 
the recent influx of new companies, soundly 
and liberally financed and actively planted by 
the large fire insurance company organuzatious, 
is having its effect on the proportion of busi- 
ness done by the leading companies for, in 1924, 
the ten leaders did 43.5 per cent of the total 
business done by stock companies in that year, 
Whereas, in 1925, the ratio fell off to 30.3 per 
cent, or a loss of 4.2 per cent; and, in 1926, 
the ratio was 38.2 per cent, or a further decrease 
of 1.1 per cent. 


That the condition of casualty insurance 
companies in the matter of concentration of 
business more closely approaches the experi- 
ence of fire insurance than life insurance is to 
be expected. We find that the ten leading fire 
insurance companies wrote but $306,585,622, or 
32.8 per cent of the total fire insurance pre- 
miums written by stock fire insurance com- 
panies, which amounted in 1926, to $934,970,243. 
The variation in the ratios between mre and 
casualty insurance may be ascribed to the fact 
that fire insurance, being the older business, 
the larger companies have had the longer op- 
portunity to expand. Fire insurance companies 
also have a greater necessity for spreading 
their lines, and ,it might be added, that lately 
the fire companies have divided their income to 
an extent by their practice of operating in 
fleets. 

On the other hand, the ten leading life in- 
surance companies received $1,612,816,567, or 
67.6 per cent of all the premiums collected by 
old line legal reserve life insurance companies 
which, in 1926, was $2,383,912,867. The seem- 
ingly abnormal preponderance of business done 
by the larger life insurance companies may be 
due to the fact that the agents of life insurance 
companies are intensive specialists for one com- 
pany, while agents of the fire and casualty 
branches divide their business among several 
companies. This practice is necessarily so be- 
cause the large life insurance companies, in 
the great majority of instances, can accept risks 
offered them in their entirety, while it is 
almost an impossibility for fire or casualty 
companies to act similarly because of legal re- 
strictions and a more conservative policy in 
underwriting their respective classes of insur- 
ance. 

With this issue of the BuLietin, there is 
presented a table which gives the rank of ten 
leading companies in fourteen different classes 
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of insurance. The table also shows the per- 
centage of business done in each line by the ten 
leading companies in that line. There are forty- 
three companies which attain a ranking in at 
least one of these branches of insurance. The 
percentage of business done by the leading com- 
panies, covering the entire business in that 
particular line, varies from 30.4 per cent for 
accident insurance of 95.1 per cent for steam 
boiler insurance. A further fact of interest is 
to note that in five of the lines, namely, health, 
fidelity, surety, steam boiler and engine and 
machinery, the leading company was practically 
a specialist or one line company. 

Due to the fact that some companies, both 
large and small, do not separate their acci- 
dent and heath business, a column of combined 
health and accident insurance is shown. While 
in the table several specializing companies are 
listed as leaders in the various classes it will 
be noted that the greater number of those 
ranked are multiple line companies and that 
only in the combined health and accident experi- 
ence is the balance in favor of specializing 
companies. 


Michigan Mutual Liability Company 

On page 326 of the 1926 edition of the In- 
surance Year Book, Casualty Volume, correc- 
tions should be noted as follows: The loss 
reserve for the year 1922 should read $354,960. 


Under total income for the year 1923, the 
amount shown as $1,937,857 should read $1,- 
938,107. and total expenditures should read 


$1,681,817. The accident and health premiums 
for the year 1924 should read as $58,897 and 
losses paid $33,621. Under the caption liability 
experience, entire period, loss reserve per cent 


.is shown as 158.7 per cent and same should read 


8.5 per cent. For the year 1925, net surplus 
reported as $913,437 and should read $913,743. 
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ASSOCIATED EMPLOYERS 
RECIPROCAL 
Chicago, III. 
Developments in Receivership Proceedings 


A short time ago, contempt proceedings 
against Frank H. Ellis in the Associated Em- 
ployers’ receivership case were still pending 
the return of Mr. Ellis to Chicago for service. 
The order was issued against Mr. Ellis about 
seven weeks ago by the United States court 
at Chicago for his alleged interference with 
the receivership in the collection of assessments. 
Collections by the receiver had been proceeding 
at th rate of about $6000 a week and on the day 
the Ellis letter was mailed receipts were $2000, 
but a week later, after the letter had been 
broadcasted, daily collections fell as low as 
$114. 

Counsel for the receiver, however, report 
that since then receipts have become nearly 
normal following the issuance by them of a 
correct statement of the situation of the re- 
ceivership to the members interested. 


The action grew out of a letter dated August 
16 written by Frank Ellis, of the firm of Sher- 
man & Ellis, former operators of the Asso- 
ciated Employers Reciprocal, and broadcasted 
to subscribers of that concern. It is alleged 
that the letter informs subscribers that an ap- 
peal had been taken from the receivership 
decree, but that the letter did not inform them 
that the court in allowing the appeal expressly 
stipulated that it should not act as a super- 
sedeas. It is charged that the letter implied 
that the receivership decree is not in full force 
and effect, and furthermore implied that pay- 
ment to the receiver might still subject sub- 
scribers to risk of further demand by Sherman 
& Ellis, former attorneys-in-fact, whereas pay- 
ment to the receiver completely satisfies the 
indebtedness of the subscriber to the extent of 
any such payment. 

The letter was also said to state that the 
estimated court costs and receiver’s fees were 
$750,000, whereas the court decree set $500,- 
000 as the actual estimate not only of court 
costs and receiver’s fees, but also the allow- 
ance for the payment of any contingent claims 
that might be established, which includes the 
claim of Sherman & Ellis against the assets 
of the subscribers for $417,000. 

Counsel for the receiver state that there is 
no basis for the Sherman & Ellis claim. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT AND INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Waterloo, Ontario 
Canadian Company Being Formed 
The Automobile Accident and Insurance Com- 
pany of Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, is being 
organized with an authorized capital of $200,- 





000. The new project is being formed by 
David McTinosh, formerly of the Merchants 
Casualty. Stock will be sold at $100 per snare, 
and it is expected that the sale of the first issue 
will provide a working capital of $60,000 and 
a surplus of likeamount. It is understood that 
the first six thousand shares of stock will be 
sold at $110. 

Incorporators of the new company are: Wil- 
liam D. Euler, James Malcom, Senator James 
P. Rankin, Edwin W. ‘Clement ana David 
McTinosh. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
Several New Officers Elected as Company 
Rapidly Expands 

The Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
of Newark, N. J., the organization of which 
was completely chronicled in the March and 
May editions of the Casualty and Surety 
Monthly Bulletin and which began active writ- 
ing of business on May 10, has’made raid 
progress and is expanding its field of opera- 
tion so that there was necessity to have the 
resignation of President John H. Conover, 
Vice-President and Treasurer Francis V. Kelly 
and Secretary Alfred D. Way, replaced by 
active officials as soon as possible. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors, 
several new officers were elected, although no 
new president was chosen. Charles Niebling 
was elected vice-president, John F. Clark was 
made secretary and William M. Grover will 
be the new treasurer, while Frederick E. Wilk- 
ens will remain as vice-president and general 
manager. Julius S. Rippel, presiden: of the 
Newark Trust Company and prominent bank- 
er, was elected a member of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Niebling, the new 
president of the American National Bank in 
Newark. Mr. Clark, the new secretary, was 
formerly connected with the Hartford Acci- 
cent and Indemnity Company and the Norwich 
Union Indemnity Company, while Mr. Grover, 
the company’s new treasurer, is a well-known 
member of the insurance business in Newark. 


vice-president, is 


CAR OWNERS MUTUAL 
COMPANY 

Boston, Mass. 

New Company Licensed 


The Car Owners Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of 65 Franklin street, Boston, Mass., has 
recently received its certificate of authority 
from the Massachusetts Department of Insur- 
ance to write automobile insurance under the 
new compulsory liability automobile insurance 
law. The company, which was chartered a short 


INSURANCE 
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time ago under the laws of Massachusetts, js 
alsu authorized to write collision and auto prop. 
erty damage. The Car Owners Mutual will 
write under a mutual plan and we are informed 
that applications representing about $100, 
worth of premiums have been obtained, to be. 
come effective on January I. 

Edwin T. Fearing of Newton, Mass, js 
president of the new project; Paul D. Howard 
of Clinton, Mass., is vice-president; Oliver F 
Roberts of Brookline, Mass., will have charge 
of the funds of the new concern and the Car 
Owners Mutual’s secretary will be D. K. 
Mairs of Boston. Besides the above-mentioned 
officers, the board of directors consist of the 
following: William I. Fearing of Newton 
Center; Reginald L. Robbins of Milton and J, 
H. Wilson of Hyde Park. 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Company Planning Capital Increase 


The Commonwealth Casualty Company of 
Philadelphia announces that plans are well un- 
der way for the increasing of its capital from 
$300,000 to $600,000. This increase will be 
made to cope with the growth of the company. 

The Commonwealth Casualty also announces 
the election of C. William Freed, second vice- 
president, to the position of secretary. Albert 
M. Greenfield, prominent real estate man and 
banker, has been made a director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of E. §. 
Cook, who was identified with the company 

and whose bad health and 
interests made necessary his 


for many 
other business 
withdrawal. 


years 


INDEPENDENT BONDING AND CASU: 
ALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

New Company Licensed 


The Independent Bonding and Casualty In- 
surance Company of Newark, N. J., the or- 
ganization of which was completely reported in 
the July edition of the Casualty and Surety 
Monthly Bulletin, has recently been licensed 
by the Insurance Department of New Jersey. 

The new company, which is a running mate 
of the Guaranty Fire of Newark, wtll confine 
itself for the present to the writing of automo- 
bile liability only. As it develops and the 
growth of the company warrants, the new 
project will branch into other casualty and 
surety lines. Robert R. Tuttle, underwriting 
manager of the Guaranty Fire will serve in the 
same capacity for the Independent Bonding and 
Casualty. 


q 
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INTEGRITY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Chicago, III. 

Complete Story of Company’s Collapse 

The series of failures among mutual com- 
panies and reciprocal exchanges in the early 
months of 1926, which put fourteen poorly 
managed or unsound concerns out of business, 
was climaxed by the collapse, late in May, o1 
the Integrity Mutual Casualty of Chicago, one 
of the largest mutual casualty companies in 
America. 

This large concern, which wrote as high as 
$2,500,000 in premiums in its best year, suf- 
fered heavily in its compensation business for 
several recent years, and on May 20, 1926, after 
14 years of business, was placed in the hands 
of Clarence Buck as receiver by Federal Judge 
Adam C. Cliffe. 

The deficit has been estimated at about $500,- 
000. Dividends were paid annually, the sw 
thus paid for the past five or six years being 
over $1,000,000. 

The Integrity Mutual Casualty was man- 
aged by J. C. Adderly, Inc., which also oper- 
ated the Integrity Mutual Fire and the Ohio 
Millers Mutual. Soon after the casualty com- 
pany failed the J. C. Adderly firm was placed 


in the hands of William I. Zibell, as receiver, - 


with reported assets of $15,000 and liabilities 
of $200,000. A convention examination is now 
being made of the Ohio Millers Mutual. The 
Integrity Mutual Fire, the third Adderly con- 
cern, has retired from business and its policies 
were reinsured in the Ohio Millers. The home 
office of the Ohio Millers has been removed 
to Columbus, O. 

The Integrity Mutual Casualty carried insur- 
ance for many State bankers’ associations, in- 
cluding those of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Oklahoma and Kansas. Most of this 
business was reinsured in the Lumbermans Mu- 
tual Casualty of Chicago and the American 
Mutual and Liberty Mutual of Boston. In In- 
diana this reinsurance was prevented by Com- 
missioner McMurray on the ground that the 
arrangement did not take care of all the In- 
tegrity’s policyholders, but only a preferred 
class. 

Members of the Motorists Association of 
Illinois, an offshoot of the defunct Insurance 
Exchange of the Illinois Auto Club, were also 
insured by the Integrity and have now been re- 


insured by the Union Automobile of Los An- 
geles, 


The Integrity Casualty in 1923 filed suit 
against the Casualty Information Clearing 
House of Chicago for $5,600,000, alleged dam- 
ages resulting from statements issued by the 
Clearing House in regard to the condition of 
the Integrity Casualty. The receiver considers 
this suit as an asset and will prosecute it. The 
declarations of both sides have been filed with 
Judge Carpenter in the Federal court and the 
case will soon come to trial—though such ac- 
tion will probably await an accurate detailed 
Teport from the receiver as to the Integrity’s 
affairs during the last five years, 





The receiver has also been making good pro- 
gress with the audit of. the concern. 

Deposits with various States are said to total 
more than $350,000 and the unpaid premium ac- 
count runs to about $400,000. These are the 
principal assets, though the $5,000,000 Clearing 
House suit and the probability of the right to 
assess are possible sources of large revenue. 

A fair proportion of the unpaid premiums is 
coming in without trouble, but it will prob- 
ably require legal action to adjust a majority 
of these outstanding accounts. 

In Kansas a State receiver was appointed 
several weeks ago to handle collections and 
claims in that State. It is probable that Fed- 
eral Receiver Buck will recognize this State 
receiver and co-operate with him in caring for 
Kansas policyholders and company interests. A 
State receiver is also to be appointed in Georgia 
to co-operate with the Federal receiver. 


JERSEY MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New Company in Process of Organization 

A new mutual company known as the Jer- 
sey Mutual Casualty Company has been organ- 
ized by taxicab owners in New Jersey to in- 
sure taxicabs under the State compulsory auto- 
mobile liability law for passenger carriers. 
Joseph De Sent of Bloomfield is president of 
the new company, while Jesse Hendler and 
Samuel Steglitz first vice-president and 
second vice-president respectively. William A. 
Pagel is the new concern’s secretary and Frank 
Kaul is treasurer. 

The directors of the Jersey Mutual Casualty 
Company are the following: Myndert Bon- 
nema, Robert Wallace, Gecrge T. Marion, Wil- 
liam V. Rule, Joseph Dunsky, Christian Jans, 
William T. Barry, John N. Brennan, Z. S. 
Hastings and Joseph Dunn. 


are 


MICHIGAN LAND VALUE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Lansing, Mich. 
Articles of Incorporation Filed 


A new project known as the Michigan Land 
Value Insurance Company, organizing to in- 
sure land values against depreciation, has filed 
its tentative articles of incorporation with the 
attorney-general for consideration. If these 
preliminary papers are approved by the attor- 
ney-general they will be submitted to the in- 
surance department for final consideration by 
Commissioner L. T. Hands. The company 
has a proposed capital of $500,000, $250,000 of 
which will be paid in. 

The provisional documents list the follow- 
ing incorporators: Lewis M. Rishel, Angus 
S. Owens, Glenn L. Orr, Ralph B. Hatcher, 
Charles B. Warner, A. Frank Cragg, Albert 
E. Hamilton, Harry B. Newman, Arthur F. 
Thayer and Albert E. Wardwell, all of De- 
troit. Other incorporators are: ‘Clarence C. 
Kephart of Highland Park, Joseph B. Morse 
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of New Baltimore and Jay Baldwin of New 
Haven. 


SOUTHERN SURETY COMPANY 
Des Moines, la. 
Rogers Caldwell Acquires Control 


Rogers Caldwell of the banking and invest- 
ing firm of Caldwell & Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., has purchased a large block of stock in 
the Southern Surety Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa. It is understood that the amount taken 
and that under option total more than a mil- 
lion dollars. This transfer of control will have 
no effect on the policy and management of the 
Southern Surety Company, and C. S. Cobb of 
Des Moines will continue in his capacity as 
president of the company. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direct- 
ors, J. Turner Price, assistant vice-president of 
the Fourth and Fifth National Bank of Nash- 
ville, was elected treasurer and chairman of 
the finance committee. 

The Southern Surety Company, which is cap- 
italized at more than two million, was incor- 
porated in 1907 under the laws of the State of 
Oklahoma and in 1918 was reincorporated un- 
der the laws of Ohio, transferring its headquar- 
ters to Des Moines. The company is now pay- 
ing a stock dividend of 16 per cent annually 
and as of December 31 last had a premium in- 
come of $7,998,404. The company operates 
in forty-two States and is the largest surety 
and casualty company west of the Mississippi. 





INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK 
New York, N. Y. 
New Officers Elected 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Sun Indemnity Company of New York, 
N. Y., held on October 5, F. I. P. Callos, vice- 
president and secretary of the company, was 
elected to the position of president. G. W. 
Platt and R. A. Kearney, who have been with 
the Sun Indemnity practically. since its forma- 
tion, were elected vice-president and secretary 
respectively. 

Mr. Callos, the new president, was with the 
Sun Insurance Office of London for about 
eighteen years before going with the Sun In- 


SUN 


demnity. 


TITLE AND SECOND MORTGAGE GUAR- 
ANTEE COMPANY 
Mineola, L. I. 
New Mortgage Company Organized 
The Title and Second Mortgage Guarantee 
Company of Mineola, Long Island, has been 
organized with a paid-in capital of $150,000 
and a surplus of like amount. The new com- 
pany intends to insure real estate titles, but will 
specialize in guaranteeing second mortgages. 
The company will be licensed shortly and will 
commence business under the leadership of its 
president, Henry J. Simonson, Jr. 
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BUILDERS MUTUAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
Madison, Wis. 
Examination of Builders Mutual Casualty 
Company by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin as of June 30, 
1926 


History 


The articles of organization of this company 
were adopted and signed by fifteen members of 
the Master Builrers Association of Wisconsin, 
at its annual meeting at Milwaukee on March 
20, 115. The business to be unrertaken was 
to provide insurance on the mutual plan for 
members against liability under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and public liability. Per- 
sonal accident and automobile insurance are 
also written at this time. 
ness on July 1, 1915. This examination is 
made, as at its eleventh anniversary, June 30, 
1926. Its financial growth for the last five and 
one-half years shows a steady increase in busi- 


It commenced busi- 


ness and a healthy financial condition: 





; Net Dividends 
Year Premiums Assets Paid Surplus 
| | re $186,731 $260,011 $8,602 $87,718 
ot  P 241,874 17,007 111,781 
+ 311,657 21,750 128,084 
ee 363,021 25,103 134,862 
od 419,680 25,890 169,532 
1926 (6 mos.) 189,267 28,916 170,966 
Management 


The management of the company is vested 
in a board of nine directors who have 
annual The 
holds meetings during the six months’ 

The officers 
President, Joseph Tyrrell, 
president, M. G. Winter: 
Joseph H. Servotte; 
H. L. Geisler, $10,000: 
Cnare, $2,500; assistant 
manager, H. M. Howitt, 
retary, R. M. Bergh, $10,000; 
tary and safety engineer, H. N. 
director, Dr. F. S. Meade. 

The president and treasurer receive an an- 


semi- 


meetings. executive committee 
interim. 
of the company are as follows: 
first 


second vice-president, 


$2,500; vice- 


secretary and manager, 
George ee 


claims 


treasurer, 
secretary and 
$5,000; assistant sec- 
assistant secre- 


3rue; medical 


nual salary of $f00 each. The other officers 


and employees are compensated under a man- 


agement contract. 


Financial Statements 
The financial statements, as of December 31, 
1925, and June 30, 1926, 
tively as follows: 


are shown ci ympara- 


December ] 
31, 1925 1926 
Amount of ledger assets as begin- 
a a a re 
Income 
Net Premiums: 


Se ae aa 
CL 5 a 
Public Hability..............- 
Workmen’s Compensation..... 332,735 
Auto Property Damage....... 21,701 
SO er ree 637 


$389,971 


19,922 
24,679 
20,005 





Total net piemiums...... 


Interest on mortgages......... 7,517 2,814 
Interest on bonds.... ore 4,732 1,829 
Interest on bank deposits. . Rteusee 799 435 
Miscellaneous i1terest......... 117 5 
ee lt a a ae 11 
Profit on sale of bonds........ 302 705 











Total aneame 666%. <0:60 52 $435,138 $195,066 
Income plus balance...... $825,109 $622,987 
Disbursements cl 
Claims paid: 
Cl LS See ee ee $6,380 $13,143 
AEE ANNES, 5.6. 16-0:8 50:80 1s 0. 9'e 0:0 22,029 9,135 
PUBUC MADUIEY ... o.6 66sec caces 6,951 272) 
Workmen’s compe.sation...... 223,135 100,351 
Auto property damage........ 12,232 3,93 
REO CONARIONS 5.5550 555.46 )5 5 010 ce 800 468 
$271,5 $128,756 
Paid under management contact. 88,705 15,123 
Compensation and ttaveling ex- 
pense of officers and directors. . 2,891 1,924 
State tax on premiums.......... 997 616 
Insurance department licenses and 
re aeinre tare ope ploreieieciece wifi 41 4 
PP 2 ee re 254 194 
INI ook voc ka ween seas 1,174 2,034 
Bureau and association dues..... 1,311 931 
Policynolders for dividends. ..... 25,890 28,916 
Excess remittances...... aa | ee 
Miscellaneous disbursements... .. 727 423 
Agents’ balances charged off ..... 1,664 1,153 
Total bursements......... $395,189 ~ $216, 074 
MADER 53 sce alo eiseea-o $427,921 $406,912 


Ledger Assets 


Mortgage loans ou real estate.... 
Book value of bonds............ 
IS AE TES | Ca en Pe 
Cash in banks not on interest. 
Cash in banks on iaterest. ; 
Premiums in c§$c less thé an ninety 





837 
39,031 


a errr ere 176,068 105,312 
Premiums in c/c mote than ninety 
te ie ER ene 7,502 19,059 
Bills and notes receivable........ 1,513 2.566 
Total ledger assets as per 
Pre rer eee 27,921 $406,912 
Non-Ledger Assets 
Interest due and accrued. $4,816 $6,323 


Market value of bonds over book 
a RE Pesan n se 1,531 
Additional audit premium........ 


826 
33,052 


$447,113 


RAGORS CSSOUS os: 50. 0:69 /s 5280400" $4: 34, 268 
Deduct assets not admitted 
Notes and bills receivable $1,513 2,566 
Premiums in c/e over nine ty days 7,502 19 059 
Admitted assets. ......... $425,253 “$42 25,487 
Liabilities 
Unpaid claims: 
TO! cit | etc nn ee ree $509 $1,013 
Auto proverty damage........ 3,357 920 
RG OTE... oe oo soon siqrew oe 
Liability (Schedule “‘P’’)..... 19,525 23,040 
Woikmen’s Comp. (Schedule 
“Pp” 129,389 117 ‘424 


$153,196 


Total unpaid claim reserve. 97 
; $97,082 $110,425 


Unearned premiums......... 


Due under management contract 1,733 910 
WMeserve for taxes. «sos. 6500689 , 500 
Reinsurance. . octhiacs ( 70 
Excess remittances ecb eisai actpaeteseiieshals 39 

” ¢: 254,521 


Total liabilities........... 


Surplus over all liabilities. ..... _170, 966 


$425,487 





Analysis of Financial Statement 
The items of income are self-explanatory and 
need no special comment. 
Paw Unper MANAGEMENT 
123.26—The General Agency 
ceives a commission of 20 per cent on compen- 
sation and 25 per cent on all other lines writ- 
ten by the The Agency Company 
pays all management expenses except 
association 


ContTRACT, $51,- 
Company re- 


company. 
salaries 
and expenses of dues, 
taxes, legal expenses and advertising. Com- 
missions paid to agents are paid by the Agency 


Company. 


directors, 


DiviwENDS, $28,915.75.— 
period practically all 


PoLICYHOLDERS FOR 
During thesix months’ 
of the dividends due and payable for the entire 
The company requires 


year have been paid. 


semi-annual audits, as of December 31 and June 
30. The dividends payable during 1926 have 
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in nearly all cases been applied on June 30, 
1926, audit premiums due the company, 

The Wisconsin premiums are 80 per cent of 
manual and a 10 per cent dividend has been 
paid on earned premiums of 1915 and 1018 to 
1924, both inclusive. The company collects fy 
bureau rates in the State of Minnesota and q 
20 per cent dividend has bee paid on earned 
premiums for the years 1923, 1924 and 192s, 


Assets 

MortGacE Loans on Rea Estate, $124,928 
—The company holds twenty-four mortgage 
loans on city properties, all in the State of Wis. 
The files were found complete; notes, 
mortgages, abstracts and insurance policies 
were examined at the Bank of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, where they are in safety deposit. 

Book VALUE oF Bonns, $99,769.50.—Bonds 
amounting in par value to $102,760 were veri. 
fied by actual count at the safe deposit vault 
of the Bank of Wisconsin. A market value 
over book value of $826.10 is shown as a non- 


consin. 


ledger asset. 

CasH in Office, $11,717.18.—This amount 
was verified from July 3, 1926, deposit slips 
and credit entries on the July bank statement, 

CasH IN Bank Nor on Interest, $807.64.— 
The Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., shows a balance to the credit of 
this company of $903.00 The _ outstanding 
checks amounted to $95.36. Mr. Ira C. Peter- 
son, Minnesota manager for the company, has 
charge of this contingent fund account. 

CASH 
This account was reconciled as follows: 


IN Banks on INTEREST, $42,754.86— 


Bank of Wisconsin (General Fun) 


$26,612 
Less outstanding checks..... y 





$26,325 


Bank of Wisconsin (Contingent 
LCT. | | aes Rag tone Seed Oe Marea se $9,633 
Less outstanding checks..... 4,592 5,041 
Park Savings Bank, Milwaukee C/D........ 2,186 
Commercial Nat’! Bank, Fond du Lac C/D.. 9,203 


ME Gtel easly oo 5 ook ore esaecose peruse $42,755 

PREMIUMS IN CoURSE oF COLLECTION, $124; 
372.17.—This asset account appears high 
comparison to premium income for the six 
months. This is due to the semi-annual audit 
due June 30. The conrol of this account is 
cach month verified with the balances of each 
account receivable. The amount of $19,059.47 
over ninety days past due, as to effective date, 
is deducted as a not admitted asset. 


Liabilities 

Unpaip Criaims.—A_ thorough verification 
was made of all unpaid claims, as of December 
31, 1925, using subsequent payments on such 
cases to determine the adequacy of the esti- 
mates. 

The reserve carried for liability and work- 
men’s compensation is the Schedule P figures. 
In the case of liability the resulting Schedule P 
is considerably in excess of the suit estimates. 
In the case of workmen’s compensation the 
comparison is as follows 
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December 31,1925 June 30, 1926 
Reserve No. 


No Reserve 

. ee 1 $7501 $450 
ae 3 2,008 2 1,320 
eae 7 4387 5 3'275 
 Seaeenee 4 10076 3 81813 
pee 10 16,407 10 14,084 
_ 28 31,259 14 21,985 
 —aeeee 492 491484 42 12'875 
ae 508 45,254 
| 544 «$114,371 585 = $108,056 

ro $129'389 $117/424 


Schedule bi | haetearar 

The claim register, claim files and record of 
payments were in such ferm that schedules of 
unpaid claims were readily constructed and pay- 
ments and estimates listed. Special effort was 
made so as to obtain and pay doctor bills dur- 
ing July and August, 1926, thereby reducing the 
open cases to a minimum. Up to this date 387 
of the 585 open compensation claims were 
closed and actual payments were used as re- 
serve estimates. 

UNEARNED PREMIUMS, $110,424.53.—This is 
a 50 per cent reserve of premiums in force ex- 
cept in the case of public liability and compen- 
sation where the full advance premium deposit 









is carried in reserve. By lines, the reserve 1s: 


MMMM). 6. hat oi ao cra ale ie Cd was Ae A $12,107 
gaa so cu kciere cco ww cereece 6 Cewek Asa alele'm 16,755 
COMIDENRSAEION.. . 26 o ccicccccvscecsvescrncs 57,298 
Property damage. .....cccccccccsscceccece 13,854 
Cems 5 woos occ ce ccletncetemnenaancewe 41 
WAGE casos cedncaw ena aaueuaedes $110,425 


Reinsurance 

The net retention of the company and the 
reinsurers are as follows: Accident, $10,000, 
Employers Indemnity Corporation; liability, 
$10,000, Employers Indemnity Corporation; 
compensation, $10,000, General Reinsurance 
Corporation, up to $500,000. 

The contingent liability of members is limi- 
ted to one additional annual premium. 

The company is licensed in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 


Conclusion 
Your examiner finds admitted 
$425,484.11 and after setting aside reserves 
which should prove to be more than adequate a 


assets of 


surplus over all liabilities of $170,966.01 re- 
mains. The current loss ratio is approximately 
65 per cent and the expense ratio less than 25 
per cent. The investments are sound, policy- 
holders and clainants receive fair and equitable 
treatment. The company is efficiently and eco- 
nomically managed and affords insurance at a 
low cost with safety. The officers and em- 
ployees rendered all assistance requested dur- 
ing the course of this examination. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) J. R. Lance, 


Associate Actuary. 


It is interesting to note that the stock of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty re- 
cently pyramided to 220, which is a high level 
for all time. Following this rise, we under- 
stand that the executive committee will 
probably recommend an extra dividend of 2 
per cent. 





———— 








THE RANKING TEN IN CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS LINES—1925 


i Below will be found a table showing the ten leading stock companies in the various casualty, surety and miscellaneous lines ranked as to premium volume, together with their rank in total premium volume 
nthe entire list of stock, casualty, surety and miscellaneois companies. The bottom line shows the percentage which the total premium income of the ten leading companies bears to the total premium income of all 
stock, casualty, surety and miscellaneous companies in the particular lines as shown in The Insurance Year Book, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Volume. 
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Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford................ rae) 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
American Surety, New York. ........2.000sccccccess ae ‘ 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo.......... 10 5 
Columbia Casualty, New York.............e.ee0ee0:- a 





be 


Commercial Casualty, Newark.............0.eee000+ | 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
Connecticut General, Hartford.................0000- | 
Employers Liability, London..................6-- . 
European General, London. . 


> eoee: 


Fidelity and Casualty, New York................4- | 6 

Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................0005 os 
Gener. Accident, Fire and Life, Perth............... | 
Globe Indemnity, Newark.................0.eeeeeee Pp tay: | 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. ......... Peas: 


- @ 


Hartford Steam Boiler and Inspection, Hartford....... | 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles.............. Al 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York...........0..eese0e0- 
ndon Guarantee and Accident, London............ | ear 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..............-..+00-- Sao | 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston........ 9 

ssachusetts Protective, Worcester 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York ieee rae 
Metropolitan IEC CO) 1) a a a epee 7 1 
National Auto Los Angeles : ie 


National Lite and Accident, Nashville 
National Surety, New York.................cseeee. 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore................ 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark......... 
New York Casualty, New York.b................04- 


New York Indemnity, New York...........0s000000 
an Accident and Guarantee, London. ..........+-- 
Pacific Mutual, Ui cag ie a cre 
val Indemnity, New York................eeseee- 
— DUrebYs Ded MOINES ..< ioe.<.s oie vcccinece sions 


Standard Accident, Detroit 
elers Indemnity, Hartford...............seee0e: ov 
iravelers Insurance, Hartford..............+.-+seee: 1 
Union Auto, Los Angeles...................2.0eeee. 
Valen Indemnity, New Orleans... ...........e0es00. 
ited States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore... .. 


ea 





United States Nat'l Life and Casualty, Chicago d..... 
lirich General Accident and Liability, Zurich......... 


Perentage premiums of ten leaders to total, 1925*.... 
P entage, Premiums of ten leaders to total, 1924*.... 
eeentage, premiums of ten leaders to total, 1923*... . 
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*The total accident premium figure includes the health premiums of companies which do not se gregate these items. 


segregate their premium volume in the individual lines. 6 Formerly th 


Life and Accident under the name o: the Wasbington Fidelity National Insurance Company. 


t+ The total of all companies includes business of certain companies which do not 


e New York Plate Glass Insuran ce Co. dIn February, 1926, company merged with the Washington Life and Accident and the Fidelity 
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Where the policy provides that the insurer 
will pay weekly indemnity for a total disa- 
bility, disabling the insured wholly and con- 
tinucusly from the date of the accident, a 
total disability which does not begin until 
several weeks after the date the accident ac- 
tually occurred, is not within the meaning of 
the provision covering total disability. 

The plaintiff was injured on or about Decem- 
ber 21, 1921. while engaged in the performance 
of his duty as a fireman. It seems that in 
answer to an alarm he was required to slide 
down a pole from the second floor of the fire 
station, and that in doing so, he struck his body 
violently against the pole. He lost his hold 
and fell to the floor causing the accident which 
ruptured the plaintiff and caused a double in- 
guinal hernia. The plaintiff continued to work 
until July 14, 1922, at which time he was com- 
pelled to cease work as a member of the fire 


department, due to the injury received and 
was permanently disabled. 
The insured notified the company within 


twenty days after the determination of the na- 
ture of his injury and was paid $300 on ac- 
count of said accident. The plaintiff claims 
that this payment amounts to a waiver of the 
failure of the plaintiff to give required notice 
which he could not do within 20 days after the 
accident, because it was not until May 4, 1922, 
that he knew the accident had caused a double 
inguinal hernia. 

The plaintiff now sues on the double disabil- 
fty clause, which reads as follows: “If such 
injuries do not result in any one of the losses 
enumerated in part one (death, dismemberment 
and loss of sight), but shall independently and 
exclusively of all other clauses wholly and con- 
tinuously disable and prevent the insured from 
the date of accident from performing any and 
every kind of duty pertaining to his occupation, 
corporation will pay the indemnity 
above specified for the entire period of such 
total disability.” 

The court in affirming a judgment sustaining 
a demurrer to the plaintiff's petition states: 
“The allegations of plaintiff’s petition are that 
he suffered an injury December 21, 1921; that 
on the 4th day of May, 1922, he discovered that 
the hernia was the result of the accident (in- 
jury); that July 14, 1922, he ceased working; 
and that he was compelled to cease working 
because of the hernia. These allegations are 
clear and unequivocal. ‘From date of accident,’ 
has but one meaning. 
or week or month after the accident. 
to the particular ‘date’ when the accident ¢.n- 
jury) occurred. Plaintiff alleges it was Decem- 
ber 21, 1921. The policy under which he sues 
specifies that he 
juries * *.* wholly and continuously dis- 
able and prevent the insured from date of acci- 
dent (December 21, 1921), from performing 
any and every kind of duty pertaining to his 


weekly 


It does nov mean a day 
It refers 


may recover ‘if such 1m- 





occupation, the corporation will pay,’ etc. But 
the plaintiff alleges that, while he was injured 
December 21, he ceased working July 14 fol- 
lowing—almost seven months after his injury. 
The allegation that he ceased working seven 
months after the accident (injury) negatives 
any claim that he ceased work before that 
time; that is to say, a reasonable con- 
clusion to be drawn from the allegation is 
that, while he was injured December 21, on 
May 4, 
accident (injury), he discovered that the her- 
nia was the result of the injury, and that on 
July 14, 1922, he ceased working. The allega- 
tion that he did not know until May 4 that he 
was injured December 21 also negatives any 
claim that he was disabled from performing his 
work from the date of the injury. The lan- 
guage of the policy is plain and unambiguous. 
It is clear that the pJaintiff was not wholly dis- 
abled and prevented from performing the duties 





1922, having been at work, since the 


pertaining to his occupation from the date ot 
the accident. The defendant was within its 
rights in making its Jiability depend upon the 
fact as to whether or not the plaintiff was im- 
mediately disabled by the injury from perform- 
ing the duties pertaining to his occupation. It 
inserted in the policy these conditions, and 
doubtless fixed its rate of premium in accord- 
ance with the risk it assumed. To these condi- 
tions the plaintiff gave his assent when he ac- 
cepted the policy. If he was not disabled from 
the date of the accident he cannot hold the de- 
fendant liable. The rule contended for by plain- 
tiff would place the contract in the realm of 
uncertainty, whereas a reasonable reading of his 
allegations shows that six months elapsed be- 
fore he was actually disabled. While the peti- 
tion allegated in substance that the 
existed from the date of the accident, no change 
or progression of the injury was alleged. The 
limiting words here are not like those in simi- 
lar policies more frequently before the courts 
for consideration. Ordinarily, such policies 
provide for the payment of indemnity in cases 
of injury which ‘immediately’ disable the in- 
sured. Much attention has been given the word 
‘immediately,’ resulting sometimes in a some. 
what elastic construction. Various Kansas cases 
cited in the briefs are not controlling in the in- 
stant case. The precise question does not ap- 
pear to have been before this court.” 

The Supreme Court of Kansas in its opinion 
refers to the following language in Commercial 
Travelers vs. Barnes, 72 Kastsas 203; “A dis- 
ability is immediate, within the meaning of such 
contracts, when it follows directly from an ac- 
cidental hurt, within such time as the processes 
of nature consume in bringing the person af- 
fected to a state of total incapacity to prose- 
cute every kind of business pertaining to his 
occupation.” (Penquite vs. General Accident, 
Fire & Life Corporation, Ltd., 246 Pacific Re- 
porter 498). 


hernia 





—— 


WHAT THE RECENT CASES HOLD 

In a recent ruling by the attorney-genery 
of New York State, it was held that the cop. 
tract of the Falcon Auto Body Service (Co. 
poration agreeing to make repairs and replace. 
ments on automobiles which had been damaged 
in operation, was an insurance contract, Qh 
the other hand, the attorney-general held that 
the contract of the Atlas Auto Body Service 
Corporation which agreed to “fix and repair” 
but had not agreed to make “replacemens,” j; 
no an insurance contract. 


Any person voluntarily entering a private 
automobile cannot sustain an action against the 
owner of said automobile for damages resulting 
out of injuries received through the operation 
of the auto culiminating in an accident. (Frank 
Foley & Henry Eskine vs. Mary J. Reed, Coun. 
ty Court at Toronto, Ontario, September 2, 
1926.) 


In an action brought in the United District 
Court by several companies where no one of 
the companies is seeking to recover more than 
$3000, the minimum amount for which suit may 
be started in the United States District Court, 
such action is maintainable in United States 
Court where the “several plaintiffs unite to 
enforce a single title or right in which they 
each claim an interest. It is enough if their 
interest collectively equal the jurisdictional 
amount.” Aftna vs. Chicago, Great Western 
Railway Company, United District Court in 
Minnesota, September, 1926.) 


Plaintiff held a policy of indemnity insur- 
ance which provided that it did not cover any 
auto being driven by any person under the age 
limit provided for by law or if there was noage 
limit, under the age of 16 years. At the time 
the accident happened, the plaintiff's car was 
driven by a boy of 16 years. Insured now sues 
on the policy. Held, that the company is liable 
because there was no casual connection between 
the driving and the injury. (Hossley vs. Union 
Indemnity Company, Supreme Court of Missis- 
sippi, decided January 26, 1926.) 


Even though the evidence may be circum- 
stantial, the burden rests on the insurance com- 
pany to establish the defense of suicide. (Davis 
vs. Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pitts 


burgh, Pa., 12 Federal Reporter, 2nd 248.) 


A provision in an accident insurance policy 
exempting the insurer from liability on it 
juries intentionally inflicted by the insured of 
any other person, except burglars and robbers, 
is a valid and binding provision. (National Life 
Insurance Company vs. Hannon, 108 South- 
ern Reporter, 575.) 
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Most of the changes have occurred over the past 
week when the market weakened in sympathy 
with the downward reaction on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The cause of the slump can be directly at- 
tributed to over-extended speculative interests 
trapped by selling to overcome losses in Florida, 
and by temporary panicky conditions in the cot- 
ton market. 

The cotton situation has attracted wide at- 
It has received much prominence in 
the press. The bankers are keenly interested 
and last but not least the politicians. True the 
1926 crop is a large one, and the carryover from 
last year substantial, but is this sufficient rea- 
son to assume that the prosperity of the South 
is unduly affected? This might have been 
the case when cotton was the dominating fac- 
tor. In recent vears, however, the South has 
developed a greater degree of diversification in 
agriculture, and has shown marked develop- 
ment industrially. Therefore cotton no longer 
dominates the prosperity of the South to the 
same degree that it formerly did, and the pres- 
ent decline in the price of the commodity should 
not presage any period of general businss de- 
pression in the cotton growing States. 


tention. 


tention to installment buying, and credits for 
this purpose are not now so readily obtained. 
This may eventually mean a slight decline in 
certain businesses depending on this form of 
financing. It should, however, be treated as 
other than a favorable factor. Instances have 
come to light where this credit privilege has 
been abused, and if not checked at the start can 


work almost irreparable damage. 

Undoubtedly further declines will occur on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and in insur- 
ance stocks. Unless unforseen conditions arise 
it would seem that seasoned insurance stocks 
should. be bought on all reactions. 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY FRANCHISE 


There is a clause which was included by our 
forefathers; it did not have reference to util- 
ity business or to any kind of corporation at 
that time, but the principle they had in mind 
is fundamentally sound. That provision of the 
Federal Constitution bour- 
teenth Amendment says that no State may de- 


expressed in the 


prive an individual of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law. The courts look 
upon a rate which is set so low by a commis- 


Recent Market Quotations 


the part of the State whereby the utility com- 
pany is deprived of property, and they have 
interpreted that provision of the Constitution 
which guarantees due process of law to mean 
the right of judicial appeal and judicial re- 
view as to the reasonableness of any regula- 
tory measure. So, under the Constitution, if 
the management of any public utility corpora- 
tion feels that the regulations, with regard to 
rates of service imposed upon it by the State 
Commission, a city council, or a State legisla- 
ture, are unreasonable or are confiscatory, it 
has the right to appeal to the courts for judicial 
review. The courts will review the regulatory 
measure for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not it is confiscatory, since the principle 
firmly established is that private property shail 
not be taken without just compensation, and 
therefore, if the rate which is established by 
the regulating body is so low that it does not 
permit a fair return, the courts hold such meas- 
ures are confiscatory. Whether they are or 
not, is a matter entirely for the courts to decide 
if the case is presented to them, but it gets to 
the courts only on appeal and only in case the 
parties to the controversy choose to appeal from 
the decision of the commission to the court. 
In recent years dependency both upon the 
part of the public authorities and the manage- 
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Recent Casualty Company Happenings 





The American Mutual Indemnity Com- 
pany and the Motor Transit Mutual com- 
pany, both of Chicago, and both carriers for 
taxicab under the Illinois general liability 
law have received the approval of the Illinois 
secretary of state. The new general liability 
insurance law went into effect on October 1 
and these are the only two mutuals thus 
far approved. 


The American Motorists Insurance Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Illinois, has been licensed 
by the Insurance Department of Connecti- 
cut. 


The Charter Mutual Benefit Association, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was recently denied a 
preliminary injunction against Insurance 
Commissioner Barfod of Pennsylvania in 
its attempt to restrain him from examining 
the books of the company. Counsel for the 
insurance company announce that they will 
ask for a permanent injunction. 


- The Commercial Casualty Insurnace Com- 
pany, of Newark, New Jersey, has been 
subjected to an examination by the New 
Jersey Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance in connection with its recent increase 
in capital, which was noted in the March 
issue of the Casualty & Surety Monthly 
Bulletin. According to the report of the 
examiners, the $500,000 additional capital 
has been paid in, bringing the capital up to 
$2,500,000, and as the stock was sold at twice 
its par value, an additional $500,000 was paid 
in, giving the company a surplus to policy- 
holders of more than $5,000,000, which is 
about half of the annual premium income and 
about 40 per cent of the total assets. The 
company, therefore, is in a very strong 
financial state. 


The Constitution Indemnity Company, of 
Philadelphia, which was launched in the 
early spring by interests connected with 
the Fire association, the Victory and the 
Reliance Insurance companies, has been 
licensed in and is ready to start business in 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Florida. C. C. 
Wright, vice-president and general man- 
ager, announces that plans are under way 
to enter the company in additional states. 

Charles N. Young is entering the service 
of the Constitution Indemnity Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., as manager of the safety 
engineering department. 


William S. Wilson, manager of the bond- 
ing department of the insurance brokerage 
firm of Schiff, Terhune and Company has 
resigned to enter the employ of the Great 


American Indemnity Co., of N. Y., where he 
will devote his abilities to development of 
surety business in the New York metropoli- 
tan district. 

The company also announces the ap- 
pointment of Arthur O. Anderson as presi- 
dent of the Surety Bond department of the 
Chicago branch office. Mr. Anderson, who 
is leaving the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity in order to join the Great American 
Indemnity, will serve under manager Henry 
E. Hill. 


Frederick W. Moore has resigned his 
position with the Boston branch office of the 
London and Lancashire Indemnity to be- 
come superintendent of the Fidelity and 
Surety department of the Boston branch 
office of the of the Great American In- 
demnity, of New York. 


The Interstate Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, of Rock Rapids, Iowa, is in the lime- 
light again, due to a petition of receiver 
E. H. Hoyt for a rehearing, which was 
recently granted. The original complaint 
was against the directors of the company, 
charging a shortage of $347,000 at the time 
the company was sold to the Gardner inter- 
ests. In the first trial the directors were 
held accountable, criminal liabliity not being 
charged, and they were ordered to replace 
the funds. The Iowa Supreme Court has 
reversed this ruling and a rehearing is now 
pending. 


J. J. Alexander has resigned from the 
legal staff of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, of Baltimore. Mr. Alexander, whose 
resignation will take effect in the near future, 
has been connected with the company for 
the past 12 years, performing trial work and 
special legal service. 


The Massachusetts Casualty Company of 
Boston, Mass., has recently been granted a 
certificate of organization by the Insurance 
Department of Massachusetts. The recently 
projected company proposes to write acci- 
dent and health lines upon a stock basis 
with a paid-in capital of $100,000. 

The new company will have the follow- 
ing officers: FE. Prescott Rowe, president 
and treasurer; Henry S. Rowe, vice-presi- 
dent; Frederick S. Moore, secretary and 
manager; Leonard D. Hadley, assistant sec- 
retary, and Frederick H. Moore, assistant 
treasurer. The directors of the Massachu- 
setts Casualty Company are: H. S. Rowe, 
E. P. Rowe, R. F. Moore and L. D. Had- 
ley. The directors have been associated 
with the Massachusets Accident Company. 
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William P. Stanton has recently beeg 
elected vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Casualty Insurance Company of New Yo 
N. Y. Mr. Stanton will have charge of th 
Metropolitan’s Mortgage Guarantee Depart 
ment and will bring to this responsible posie 
tion a well seasoned experience both as ag 
architect and an underwriter. 


The National Surety Company of Neg 
York, announces the election of Elish 
Walker of Blair & Company to the board 
of directors. + 3 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAG i 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 4 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 1 
of Tue Spectator, published weekly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1926. b. 
State of New York, County of New York. a 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the Stat 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Robert 
Blake, who, having been duly sworn accordi 
to law, deposes and says that he is the managing edie 
tor of Tue Spectrator and that the following is, f 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statem 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily. paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for. 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 41}, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the r f 
of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publi 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 4 


Spectator Company, 135 Willi 


J. Smith, 135 William  stregty 


Publisher—The 
street, New York. 

Editor—Arthur L. 
New York. — 

Managing Editor—Robert W. Blake, 135 Williagg 
street, New York. 

Business Managers—The Board of Directors of 
Spectator Company. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also imme 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporat 
the names and addresses of the individual own 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
as those of each individual member, must be given} 
—The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York; Arthur L. J. Smith, 135 William street, Ne 
York; Charles H. Nicoll, 135 William street, New 
York; M. Nicoll, 135 William street. New Yo 3 
Robert W. Blake. 135 William street, New York; Be 
T. Smith, 135 William street, New York; H. We 
Barnard, 135 William street, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, ang) 
other security holders owning or holding one per cemb 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or oti rs 
securities are: (If there are none, so state). No bonds 
holders, mortgagees or other security holders. ; 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving thé 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relatie 
the name of the person or corporation for whom sue 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said ; 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s fully 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and © 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity othe 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 00 
reason to believe that any other person, associatiomy) 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him. 

Rosert W. Biake, | 
(Signature of managing editor.) ~ 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
of September, 1926. 

[Seal] Rupotpn A. BAKER, 


(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 
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